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Loading the Olive Branch 


By WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY 
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DRAFTING OUR CHILDREN 


In September the States draft our child- 
ren of school age for ser- 
vice in the student army. 
They assemble in great 
numbers and are exposed 
to prevalent infectious and 
contagious diseases. 


Health and Welfare Workers can do 
much to help overcome 
the prejudice of parents 
against the Schick Test, 
vaccination and other pre- 
ventive measures planned 
by School Boards and 
Board of Health to pro- 
tect children from disease. 
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Advise mothers to have their children 
medically examined, part- 
icularly as to eyes, teeth, 
tonsils, adenoids and feet, 
and to have any defects 
corrected. 


Copies of 
“Eyesight and Health”, “Care of the Teeth”, “Tonsils and Adenoids” 
and of circulars on contagious diseases 
May be obtained by writing to 


WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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SURVEY GRAPHIC 
Monthly 


An illustrated magazine of social 
exploration, reaching out to 
wherever the tides of a generous 
progress are astir. Subscription, 


$3 a year 


B. HERE is no other relish in 
pet Southern folk lore quite like 
that when Br’er Rabbit changes 
character under stress or hard 
liquor and kicks back like a long 
ear of the four-footed tribe. Fancy 
has played less frequently with the 
|. dove of peace. In Loading the 
' Olive Branch, PROFESSOR RIP- 
LEY takes up that instinctive grop- 
--ing for the shillaly which comes 
_ very naturally to a sorely beset 
public when industrial disputes 
throw public services out of joint. 
The bearing of his judgments, 
based on long experience in labor 
- adjustment, on the coal and rail- 
' way strikes, is self-evident. 


In setting down the last of her 
Syrian neighbors’ tales, told in a 
_ New England mill town, MISS 

._JENNESS traces their origin to 
the most ancient sources of written 
and oral legend. 


PROFESSOR McCONN writes 
from Cambridge but was for many 
years registrar of the University 
of Illinois, 
date of July 15 from P. Van Schief- 
gaarde, a Survey reader in Bondo- 
woso, who explains that he has 
translated Professor McConn’s ear- 
_ lier article [The Freshman Flood— 
| June Grapuic] into Dutch for cir- 
culation in Java and asks us to 
straighten out some difficulties for 
- him in the American references. 
To wit: “Who or what was Mark 
Hopkins? Is he a fiction?” “I can 

only find John Hopkins, the founder 
of a university.” “What is meant 
by Williams and Ambherst?”. . . 
_ And so on. 
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MISS PADDOCK was for many 
years a leader in Y. W. C. A. 
work in China and is now one of 
the most sapient interpreters of so- 
cial life in the East. 


MR. CROCKER, whose verse 
has appeared in various period- 
bi ‘icals, is a librarian by profession, 

now in charge of the A. H. Ross 
_ Library, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 
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HERE are few experiments in 

employe management that have 
a more homely setting than that 
of the Columbia Conserve Com- 
pany. Few that have so gone the 
limit of downright fellowship in 
the day’s work and so got away 
with it. For here is a factory force 
which through the education and 
organization of its “first citizens” 
has shouldered a growing share in 
business management—which raises 
and lowers wages, lengthens and 
shortens hours, put itself on a sal- 
ary basis with vacation time for 
all, sets the office force at work in 
the plant in the rush season, sets 
the factory force at work on the 
farm in the slack—elects and de- 
motes foremen and superintendents 
and wrestles with the sales problem 
of its product. Perhaps it is the 
bare-elbowed robustness of the can- 
ning season in the every-day Amer- 
ican kitchen that has given this fac- 
tory experiment its human flavor in 
the midst of an industry which has 
seen some of the most extreme cases 
of overstrain and exploitation. It 
is a story told by a man of whom 
the least that can be said of him 
perhaps is that he is president of 
the company. 


FRED EASTMAN, educational 
director of the Board of Home 
Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, is the founder of Matine- 
cock Neighborhood House in Locust 
Valley, Long Island, one of the 
most effective ruraJ settlements in 
the country. An initial edition of 
one hundred and fifty thousand 
copies of his spirited dialogue is 
being struck off by the Presbyterian 
Board and through their courtesy 
it is published here in advance. 


With The Truckmen MR. HINE 
completes his series of the trans- 
portation workers, but in the new 
publishing year which begins in 
October he will introduce other of 
his friends of the workaday world 
to SURVEY readers through his 
matchless work portraits. 
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of labor disputes has a more impor- 
tant function than merely to get the 
people together, pour oil on the 
troubled waters and, in general, be 
a good fellow all round. He must 
be more than, as a careless reporter 
put it, a board of “‘meditation.”’ Full and free priv- 
ate negotiation—that is to say, collective bargaining 
under a neutral chairman—is all right as far as it 
goes; but it is open to a serious objection. The 
danger lies in the absence of fitting representation 
of the consumer, the third party, with almost a 
| paramount interest in the whole affair. Take the 
_ men’s clothing situation as an instance. It was my 
_ privilege in representing the government, that is to 
say the public, to have-superviston over this industry 
throughout the war. And after the armistice, the 
strike of December, 1918, was privately arbitrated 
under my chairmanship. ‘Thereafter ensued an ar- 
| rangement, since perpetuated, by which the em- 
| ployers and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
created their own machinery for the settlement of 
_ differences. A salaried chairman served privately 
_ for the industry in and about New York; others 
have since served in Chicago, Rochester, Cleveland 
and elsewhere. Perhaps it little behooves me, hav- 
ing been instrumental in the creation of this machin- 
ery, to criticise it; and yet I apprehend constantly 
the danger to the public welfare flowing from such 
a plan. It threatens to leave the public entirely out 
of account. The workers demand an increase. All 
the employers are in the arrangement. The increase 
is granted, and all the employers alike add the in- 
crease ‘‘and then some”’ to the price charged for the 

' product. 


Without the constant presence of some truly . 


_ public representative, no chairman, however con- 
_ scientious, if he be intent upon preserving peace 
within that industry and if he be employed for that 
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purpose by the industry, can quite be trusted to give 
due weight to the interest of the inarticulate and 
unorganized consumer. ‘That is my objection, fun- 
damentally, to all of these forms of purely private 
adjustment, if so be the agreement includes the 
entire trade. Of course, if there is no real monopoly, 
if any part of the market is still open, that in itself 
affords some guarantee of a reasonable price policy. 


"Tee serviceableness of a representative of the 
public in connection with collective bargaining 
was never better manifested than in an episode in 
1919, from which, inadvertently, more or less ad- 
vertisement resulted. In May of that year the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, having passed out 
from under federal paternalistic tutelage, assembled 
in annual convention at Ford Hall in Boston. The 
president, Sidney Hillman, had sent notice of the 
event and suggested that I extend a word of greeting 
as an old friend. On the day in question I happened 
to be setting forth on an extended tour of inspection 
of the Rock Island railroad system; and anticipat- 
ing a long, hard and dusty trip, we had all agreed 
to wear our oldest clothes. On the way to the train, 
thus arrayed, I bethought myself of the Ford Hall 
conyention; and, as so often happens, had to frame 
up my speech almost while ascending the steps of 
the building. I had an inspiration, dropped down 
from the skies. It was an opportunity to enforce 
just the lesson which these workers needed. The 
rank and file of the organization was pressing for 
still further wage increases, at a critical time when 
prices were already inordinately high and the aver- 
age consumer was groaning under the burden of the 
high cost of living. But they were still drunk with 
power, or if not, they certainly, as the boys say, 
“had an edge on.” 

This temper of the workers had been forced 
upon our attention in connection with the waterfront 
arbitrations. ‘There was my cue and here was the 
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object lesson, actually on my own back. The greet- 
ing from the convention was extremely friendly, and 
the opportunity soon presented itself for demonstra- 
tion. I wanted to put across a rather unpalatable 
dish and yet be sure that a part of it at least ‘“‘went 
down.” Opening my old coat, the lining of which 
was very badly frayed and patched, 1 spoke of the 
millions of men, college professors for example, 
who could not afford at existing prices to renew 
their garments, or if they could and if they had 
any public spirit, would refuse to do so at the exis*- 
ing level. The most telling point of all was that it 
was absolutely true when I said that millions of 
men throughout the country were debating whether 


to make last winter’s suit do for another season or 
to make a new investment. I have always believed 
that that somewhat dramatic demonstration ‘‘took”’ 
with that friendly audience and that their resultant 
action was much more temperate in the way of de- 
mands than it would otherwise have been. 

And now for the advertisement end of it. 
sociated Press reporters were in the hall. 
Boston Herald had an editorial on 


PROFESSOR RIPLEY’S FRAYED LININGS 


Here was a taking headline; and do you know that 
over a seven thousand mile trip made within the 
next fortnight from the Gulf of Mexico to Pike’s 
Peak, there was hardly a place where somebody on 
our staff failed to hand me a clipping from a local 


paper. 


As- 
The 


PROFESSOR IN RAGS 
Talks To Six-One-Half 
Hour Clothing Workers 


That was how they put it in Oklahoma. 
had: 


Another 


LOADING THE OLIVE BRANCH 


TEACHER IN TATTERS 
EXHORTS TAILORS 


and so itran. One commentator carried the analysis 
further in the statement, ‘“The salaried man who 
had to open his coat to reveal its worn condition to 
his lecture audience is still on Easy Street.” 


M: experience exposes a weakness in much col- 
lective bargaining under the supervision of a 


volunteer or temporarily chosen neutral from out- |)! 


side the trade. 


disability as most of the official mediators of the 
The inter- , 
mediary must be something more than a good fel- — 


state and federal labor departments. 


The “shape” forming at eight o’clock in the morning. The long row of men in the sunlight are in the form‘of a 
horse-shoe “shape.”’ Those in the foreground have been picked by their foremen for special jobs 


low. He really ought to know what he is talking 
about. ‘That is to say, industrial negotiation is a 
highly technical matter, and the official, in order to 


function successfully, ought to be on the job long © 


enough to understand it from top to bottom. That 
was the weakness of all of our railroad arbitrators 
during the period of the so-called concerted move- 
ment down to 1916. After painfully educating 
those members of their boards who represented the 
public into the intricacies of a train service schedule, 
these persons were forever disqualified thereafter 
from future service, because they had perforce of- 
fended one side or the other by the decisions 
rendered. Successful procedure should protect 
the neutral on the job and render him sufh- 
ciently independent to assure permanency of 
tenure. 

Having struggled with piece- vs. time-wages on 
pockets in gents’ pants; having learned why cotton 
rollers at New Orleans should be allowed ‘‘whiskey 
time’ when an entirely different system prevails at 
Mobile and Galveston; having struggled with the 
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Such persons suffer from the same |} 


| 
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| proper size of the gang in a ship’s hold in the North 
| River as it varies on the job, when the number “‘on 
| the beach” in Brooklyn may never be less than 


twelve; I feel competent to advise my successors to 


_learn their business first of all before they proceed 
| to decide upon how other people ought to run it. 


For example, in the National Adjustment Com- 
mission of the Shipping Board, one of the first 


things we had to do was to identify our clients. 


When is a longshoreman not a longshoreman? You 
would think anybody might answer that just by giv- 
ing a good look at the man on the job. Almost 
every government department put this up to us in 
one form or another. The Railroad Administra- 
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That led to further definitions of what a pile was 
and what accessibility to the ship’s gear meant. 
That was the beginning of our quest. It has seemed 
to me since, that in place of courses in logic, law 
or the English language our universities might offer 
a full year’s training, preferably in the graduate 
school, on the definition of longshore labor. 


Age tk question which strikes at the root of 
the problem of maintaining discipline and 
therefore of efficiency has to do with the eligibility 
of persons in positions of responsibility and super- 
intendence to membership in labor organizations. 
For example, before the Railroad Labor Board, in 
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On a Brooklyn pier. In the background above the grim, black warehouses tower the mansions of Brooklyn Heights. 
Gardens atop the warehouses shield them from the view of residents of the neighborhood 


tion was paying a figure, say for freight handlers, 
-wery much less than the sixty-five cents an hour 


' 


which, because of the irregular employment, had 
been awarded to longshoremen. Every last man 
trucking freight from railroad trains therefore 
claimed to. be a longshoreman and fot a truckman. 
And then the army came along—General Goethals, 
for instance, with large numbers of truckers handling 
supplies in the government storage yards and ware- 
houses. But the stuff might be handled half a mile 
to the ship and everybody all the way along would 
claim longshoremen’s wages.. So we wriggled and 
turned, striving to put into the English language a 
definition which should meet all cases. First we 
introduced the distinction whether or not the goods 
were handled once; that is to say, whether laid down 
or piled by one set of men before they were taken 
up by another to be actually put on board ship. And 
then we discovered that freight might be piled and 
re-piled under cover of out-of-doors, re-piled perhaps 
by truckers just beyond reach of the ship’s gear. 


1921, the question had to be decided whether a 
foreman of a section gang might properly become a 
member of the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes. The Butler County Railway declared 
that these men, who acted on their behalf to see 
that work was expeditiously, economically and pro- 
perly performed, must have an undivided allegiance 
to the company. A foreman declining to renounce 
his membership was discharged, although acknowl- 
edged to be competent and industrious. The Rail- 
road Labor Board, discountenancing the allegation 
of the company, ordered his reinstatement. Such 
cases are indeed extremely difficult to decide fairly. 
But I had one while serving as chairman of the 
National Adjustment Commission in which it seems 
to me we were able to effect a better solution than 
that of the Railway Labor Board. ‘The case had 
to do with the right of the so-called Steamship Pier 
Office Employes’ Association, affiliated with the 
International Longshoremen, to recognition by the 
steamship operators. 
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The employers contended that these men so di- 
rectly represented them, especially through their 
supervision over the manual laborers actually han- 
dling freight, that they refused point blank to deal 
with the union. The men threatened to strike to 
enforce collective bargaining, and finally the dead- 
lock was broken by referring the question to the 
National Adjustment Commission. We were at 
first inclined to refuse consideration upon the ground, 
as commonly maintained, that this issue was not 
arbitrable, but were finally induced to pass upon it. 
As always happens, the final decision had to be 
made by the neutral chairman, and I pondered long 
and seriously upon the matter. Light began to break 
upon my mind first in the distinction between the 
rank and file of the clerks, and those others who 
by reason of real fiduciary responsibility or super- 
intendence stood forth from the crowd. It was 
easy enough to make this distinction for many em- 
ployes. ‘Those at the top—superintendents, pay- 
masters, time-keepers and the like—were clearly 
employers’ representatives; and we held that they 
might not rightfully claim recognition as union 
members. It was equally clear that the great major- 
ity of the clerks at the bottom of the scale were 
_ indistinguishable from one another, had no status 
involving responsibility, and therefore had no pro- 
tection except through formation of a union. But 
what about the intermediate group, such as a chief 
clerk on a smaller pier where at best not more than 
one or two clerks were employed? Co exclude such 
persons from union membership would have cut the 
heart out of recognition. Yet surely these men rep- 
resented the employer as truly as the foreman of a 
track gang. ‘This looked like a veritable impasse. 
The way out broke in upon me suddenly. What 
was the test of responsibility and superintendence? 
It was surely not in a mere title. The only service- 
able brand was the scale of pay. Therefore we said 
to the companies: ‘All of your men who are paid as 
mere clerks may organize and be dealt with in a 
body. Only those are to be dealt with as individuals, 
as your representatives, to whom you pay enough 
to characterize them indubitably as your rightful 
representatives.’’ Lo and behold, everybody was 
satisfied with that decision. For it duly supported 
the employers’ contention of freedom from union 
domination for their representatives, and yet gave 
the rank and file a protection which was sadly 
needed. ‘They all got more pay; but the employer 
won what was more precious than money in hand, 
—the right to enforce discipline and responsibility. 


fae oR Oke experience confirms my opinion 
that sound decisions of an arbitrator must not 
only be fair practice but that they also ought to be 
good logic. For, like the law, unless such decisions 
hang together consistently, one is apt to trip up 
shortly over one’s own feet. I had a rather com- 
plicated case at New Orleans which illustrates this 
point. The loading of cotton or tobacco is done by 
so-called screwmen working in the ship’s hold and 
“rollers” who wait upon them, heading up the cot- 
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ton bales on the dock within convenient reach. 
These attendant rollers followed the skilled screw- 
men as to hours. The latter, being aristocrats, had | 
long enjoyed half-hour rest periods at nine o’clock | 
in the morning and in the afternoon at three. These | 
were known as “whiskey time.”’ During these inter- | 
vals the roller relaxed while his superior recuper-— 
ated or got up steam. Furthermore, the aristocratic |)” 
screwmen had always begun work at seven with the | | 
general cargo men, but had knocked off an hour |} 
earlier, at five. his arrangement gave the screw- is 
man and his attendant roller virtually an eight-hour’ Wy 
day, spread out over nine hours, But the cotton’ | : 
roller for his virtual eight- hour day had always” We 
received the general cargo man’s pay, based upon — Nz 
ten hours. Now in 1918, along came the new fed- }}j 
eral eight-hour day for the general cargo man, from 
seven until four. But the cotton roller, who used ||) 
to stop an hour ahead of the others, was now held ||) 
an hour longer; because, forsooth, he took his sched- | ij 
ule from the aristocratic screwman, who, because of |i 
his whiskey time, had so long enjoyed the eight-hour |) 
schedule. The nice point for me to decide was the jE 
fair money settlement for the roller. He demanded }ij 
ten hours’ pay at the new eight-hour rate of sixty- jf 
five cents—no change in his schedule or status hav- |} 
ing occurred. As for the employers, on their part |}: 
they stood out for eight hours only at se teava 
cents, as that was the actual working time. One | 
wanted $6.50 a day, the other offered only $5.20. jj} 
Or at most, as the employers claimed, the roller | 
ought not to be paid for more than nine hours, the | . 
outside limit of the roller’s working day, including — | 
whiskey time. My final decision was midway; but |f 
mind you—and this is the point—it was not a com- I i 
it was sheer logic and therefore de- }’ 
fensible. I held that the new eight-hour day entitled | 
them to eight hours’ pay; but, since the roller was | 
inevitably ‘held waiting on the screwmen an hour 
longer than the general cargo men, the ninth hour 
was in effect over-time, to be paid for at over-time | 
rates. Both the rate and the basic day were linked } 
up together, being drawn from the same new gov- | 
ernmental decree. All of which is pretty complicated, 
but it enabled me to achieve a real personal victory. | 

An aftermath of the cotton roller decision inter- |), 
ested me hugely: Tom Keegan was a New Orleans | 
waterfront character, as well as a local leader. One }) 
eye had been gouged out and his face was badly } 
slashed either by a knife or a longshoreman’s hook. | 
Tom was Irish and truculent. Much turmoil at |) 
the port had revolved about him for years. We 
were informed, however, that if Tom could be 
made to see the soundness of this decision, the 
Negro rollers would accede to it and the declared — 
strike would be called off; otherwise not. So I out- 
lined the argument point by point from premise to 
conclusion; and wound up by the friendly asser- 
tion, as I remember, that my job as professor com- 
pelled me to earn my living by my “bean” (school- 
boy equivalent for cerebral processes), and that 
respect for my “bean’’ would permit no other con- 
clusion. Keegan looked at me for a moment 
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WELCOME REST AT NOON 


Longshoremen taking liye easy on the saye side oy a coal barge. 
= which is taking on cargo in 


through his one eye, and then replied, ‘Well, Pro- 
fessor, your ‘bean’ has got me nutty this time; I 
guess you're right.” That spelled conviction, And 
through Tom’s influence it opened up the port of 
New Orleans for the continued movement of cotton 
to Europe. ’ 
TILL another distinction—not between grades 
of work but between kindred work in different 
branches of the employing industry—was bound up 
in one of the most unsatisfactory and yet inevitable 
decisions which I ever had to make. This was to 
introduce a differential in wages between the deep 
sea and the coastwise longshoremen, when, in point 
of fact, one deserved as much pay as the other. The 
two groups were members of the same national 
organization, the International Longshoremens’ 
Association. The cost of living for the two groups 
in any given community was obviously identical. 
There was no such distribution of age or of marital 
condition as to indicate that the needs of the one 
were any less imperative than those of the other. 


In the SS Sai is a French liner, alongside a British tramp, 
oads of sacks 


As for the character of the service in the two re- 
spective groups, the labor of the men running trucks 
up the inclined gangways to the coastwise steam- 
ships was assuredly more arduous than the work 
of the deep-sea men, to whom the cargo was de- 
livered in the hold by means of derricks and slings. 
Somewhat more skill in stowing is required of a 
deep-sea longshoreman, but this on the whole is 
limited to a few commodities. So far as wages are 
concerned, it appeared as if severe exertion by one 
was a fair offset for the higher grade of skill re- 
quired of the other. In other words, on the ground 
of service rendered, no justification for a differenti- 
ation in wages was apparent. 

The dilemma presented itself after September, 
1919. All alike were then paid sixty-five cents per 
hour straight and one dollar per hour over-time. 
All alike demanded an increase to one dollar per 
hour for eight hours and two dollars per hour there- 
after. But immediately we were brought face to 
face with an utter contrast between the economic 
status of the two industries. Our deep-sea com- 
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merce was most active and extraordinarily prosper- 
ous. Profits were unprecedented. But for coast- 
wise business the prostration was abject. It was 
not alone that ships had been withdrawn from coast- 
wise service in order to supply the expeditionary 
forces overseas; nor was it alone that everybody 
was so busy trading with Europe that they almost 
forgot to trade up and down along the coast. But 
the government had actually taken a hand in it 
under the Federal Railroad Administration, through 
the adoption of a definte policy of the shortest, most 
direct carriage in place of roundabout ones—which 
meant expressly that coastwise participation in trans- 
continental and inland transportation was eliminated. 
Ordinarily, for example, a considerable tonnage 
moves to the Pacific coast or even to Chicago from 
New England by being first carried sidewise by a 
steamer, let us say to Galveston, or, if for Chicago, 
to Norfolk. All this business—and there was a 
large volume of it—had come to an end: and the 
coastwise longshoremen, unable to comprehend the 
situation, persisted in their demand for the same 
wage increase as their brothers in the deep-sea traffic 
were destined to get. Gradually we had to raise 
the rate for the deep-sea men to eighty cents an 
hour; but it would obviously have been suicidal to 
the remnant of the industry which remained in the 
coastwise traffic to have permitted any further raise. 
Yet every consideration based upon the cost of liv- 
ing supported the demand. 

The deadlock due to inability of the coastwise 
men to comprehend that wages must sometimes be 
based upon what an industry can bear rather than 
upon the cost of living, lasted for months. It »oc- 
casioned serious losses to the growers of fruits and 
vegetables in the South; and New York and other 
northern cities were deprived of much-needed sup- 
plies. And yet there seemed no way out. The 
mere fact that the coastwise lines were running at 
a heavy loss did not convince us that the men ought 
to bear the entire burden of high prices. Wages 
are rightfully a first charge on industry. The men 
must live. But the logic in the case was inescapable. 
Terminal expenses were already prohibitive. Any 
further increase in the cost of loading and unload- 
ing coastwise vessels would inevitably put them 
quite out of business. If all the tonnage went by 
rail, the boats would simply be tied up all the time 
instead of perhaps making an occasional trip. To 
vote higher coastwise wages would be to vote the 
men out of a job entirely. There was but one 
remedy, namely, such an increase of railroad freight 
rates and such a modification of railroad policy as 
should bring the business back to the water-ways 
where it normally rested. We were forced there- 
fore to offer a choice between some employment at 
the existing rates and a greatly reduced employ- 
ment if the same rate of pay was granted as to the 
deep-sea men. All told, it was the clearest case 
coming within the purview of my experience in 
which a just demand of the men had to be ignored 
in deference to the logic of the situation. 

My public service during the period of the war 
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goes to show the advantage of a more definite 


authority in the adjustment of labor disputes than | 


mere moral suasion. Neither party, employer nor 
worker, may be safely trusted at all times to live 


up to the full letter of the agreement without some | 
penalty looming in the background. The cardinal | 
motive of profit in business is too alluring to be at | 


all times withstood. Such being the case, adequate 
machinery, it seems to me, for satisfactory settle- 
ment of labor disputes must have behind it some 
sanction of law and of authority; and my view 
that such power is needed is based quite impartially 
upon observed lapses upon either side. Our labor 


history is studded with instances of the failure to ' 
Just to mention |) 
cases in point, there is the grievous breach by the 


live up to an arbitration decree. 


employers in the garment trades in New York in | 


1912, and the recent failure both of the Kansas | 


miners and of the typographical unions to fulfill 
their formal engagements. The injunction secured 


by the International Ladies’ Garment Workers to q 


compel the employers to fulfill their collective bar- 


gain for the full term ending April 1 last was yet | : 


another illustration in point. 


Most of the labor agencies, notably the War | 
Labor Board, the boards in the shipbuilding and } 


other industries, derived their authority from the 


mere consent of the governed, although of course | 
they were formal agencies set up by federal author- } 


ity. And the government, notably in the Western 
Union case, visited its disapproval of a refusal to 


submit, by actually taking over the telegraph and } 


telephone industry. But within the War Department, 


those called upon, like myself, to adjust disputes held | 
a whip hand through the possession of authority to | 
cancel contracts in case of failure to submit to off- | 
cial arbitration and thereafter to abide by the de- } 


cree. Always in the background of our friendly 
intercourse therefore, acting upon employer and 
employed alike, was this authority which might be 


invoked to impose a serious penalty upon either | 


party if recalcitrant. A significant case during the 
war when it was a distinct pleasure to wield the 
big stick arose with a concern known as the High 
Clothing Company, which was engaged in the manu- 
facture of uniforms. 
ing laid down a definite policy respecting the right 
of collective bargaining, this concern, desiring to 
evade its application, set about it with a handedness 
which was quite in accord with the name of the com- 
pany. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers in- 
cluded the overwhelming majority of the employes 
in this industry at the time. It was the only organi- 
zation in Newark with which collective bargaining 
might be effectively undertaken. But a semblance 
of recognition of the rival union, the United 
Garment Workers, was perpetrated through a priy- 
ate arrangement made in a back room behind a 
saloon, with a former representative of this organi- 
zation—practically defunct in Newark—by which he 
was authorized to come in and ostensibly organize 
the shop. Accordingly the employes were dum- 
founded the next morning by being confronted at 
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‘had his attention drawn to 
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the factory door by two plain-clothesmen, formerly 
members of the Newark police force. Each entrant 
was required to sign a membership card in the 
United Garment Workers of America—they al- 
ready, mind you, being enrolled in the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, a rival organization. 
Thus did this canny employer propose to make one 
hand wash the other. For under the given condi- 
tions the United Garment Workers were an empty 


shell of an organization in that branch of the trade. 
They controlled only the manufacture of’ men’s 


overalls or jumpers. Yet outwardly, compliance 
with the government’s war policy would apparently 
have resulted. A prompt cancellation of this con- 
tract had a wholesome and immediately deterring 
effect upon this attempted intimidation. And, 
would you believe it?—-and this was only one of 
many cases—long after the war I was summoned 


to Washington to testify against claims presented 
_by this type of employer, who sought to recover 


damages for profits lost because of our cancellation 
of their frame-ups. Jo assist in putting an end to 
these iniquitous claims for damages was indeed a 
great satisfaction. 

In another case we were able to exercise a whole- 
some compulsion upon the employer, who was en- 
gaged this time in a violation of the child labor 
provisions of the govern- 
ment contracts, as well as 
with those_ prohibiting 
manufacture of uniforms in 
tenements. One of our in- 
spectors, happening to be 
in Reading, Pennsylvania, 


a number of children who 
were hauling toy carts 
laden with partly made and 
completed uniforms. He 
followed them until, at an 
opportune moment, he 
snapped a camera on them 
standing in front of a 
branch of a large contrac- 
tor from Philadelphia. The 
contractor’s name appeared 
on the photograph, em- 
blazoned on the plate glass 
store windows. What a 
pleasure it was a few days 
thereafter, when a member 
of this firm came in to 
secure a renewal of his 
contract, merely to lay a 
bunch of these _ photo- - 
graphs on the desk be- 
fore the supply and equip- 
age officer! Not a word 
of explanation needed. It 
was better than a mov- 
ing picture show. There 
was no more tenement 
house manufacture under 
that control during the war. 
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| foregoing procedure was unique in supply- 
ing the necessary element of compulsion upon 
the employers. That does not prove, however, that 
it always could have been effectively applied to the 
great body of the workers had they been recalcitrant. 
It was the workers, of course, throughout practi- 
cally the entire war, and this is generally true of 
peace times also, who were the complainants nine 
times out of ten. In any period of rapidly rising 
costs of living, the grievances respecting wages con- 
stitute the majority of the settlements demanded. 
Most of the employers’ grievances had to do with 
working rules or performance. Foremost among 
these grievances of the employer was the restriction 
of output. And I am bound to say in fairness that 
a very real grievance existed, one far and away be- 
yond the power of the union leaders to remedy. 
Most of my experience in this connection had to do 
with the tactics of the clothing cutters, the neck-of- 
the-bottle contingent in the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. And by the neck-of-the- 
bottle contingent, I mean that group of workmen 
which practically determine the output of the great 
majority of their fellows. A very few cutters in a 
clothing shop; a minority of loom fixers in a cotton 
mill; a small number of pump men in a mine are 
strategically dominant because the continued oper- 

ation of the plant is de- 
pendent upon the activities 
of relatively few individ- 
uals. Furthermore, because 
of their small number, the 
wages paid to them are 
relatively an_ insignificant 
proportion of the total out- 
go. An increase may be 
made, not seriously burden- 
ing , the entire payroll. 
Here, then, is the neck of 
the ‘bottle, and here the re- 
strictive rules and practices 
are most likely to emerge. 
Lying down on the job as 
a means of extorting higher 
wages was the policy con- 
sistently pursued and quite 
shamelessly too. It is the 
smokeless powder of indus- 

(Continued on page 683) 


“ BANJO-PLAYERS” 
A nickname given the Italian 
workers in the depths of the 
hot coal barges by their luckier 
brothers who work in the open 
air. These men are always coat- 
ed with thick, black grime. Above, 
a worker is standing upona coal 
chute at the side of a French liner 
loading coal from the barge 


My Syrian Neighbor Tells Me Stories 


By MARY JENNESS 
Drawings by GWYNETH WAUGH 


@| L was the morning after a great fire 
in the countryside back of our New 
England village—a fire that lasted 
all night and swept away four farm- 
houses with all their winter pro- 
visions of wood and coal and gar- 
nered vegetables. I had heard 
rumors of it on the street; I came into my Syrian 
neighbor’s house to find her pacing the floor and 
wringing her hands. 

‘It’s yesterday afternoon I hear ’bout that fire,”’ 
she plunges in without the usual greetings. ‘I’m 
sick on the stomach ever since. Sit down, Mary. 
There’s couch and pillow for you. I say, God bless 
them, I been in fire myself.” 

‘Was it your own house ?”’ I ask. 
tell me about your fire.” 

She dropped heavily beside me and pushed her 
black sweeping cap back from a pale brow. When 
the blue scrolls and fishes tattooed on her hands 
and wrists stand out as they do today, I know that 
she is nervously’ worn Out.) 6) 0) 4d ai ne, 

“Sure, my own house, big like this one, way out in 
the country,” she assented limply. ‘Three little 
babies I had, an’ come so sudden-like, my 
husband he’s faintin’, my gosh, he’s faint- 
in’ three times. I have it all to do.” 

Unconsciously she begins to act out 
the iscene as she lives through it again. 
“There’s one big old well there, with 
pails.’”’ She drops in pantomime a heavy 
bucket that is more real to her than the 
highly colored rug beneath her feet. 
“Old well, yes, stones go in here, come 
out there, so when I’m hauling up the 
buckets I all the time hit ’em, I’m getting 
just one little quarts water, see?” 

No one could fail to see her pick up 
the remnant of water and run desperately 
for the house. ‘I’m comin’, I’m lettin’ 
down and takin’ up all one hours.” She 
throws herself upon the imaginary bucket 
with a force that shakes the couch. 
‘‘Neighbor she take the babies. I work 
an’ work, my God, how I work! But 
that house all burn down.” 

When she sinks back into dreariness 
and closes her eyes like that, I always 
beguile her to the road of happier 
memories. 

“But didn’t you ever have fires in the 
old country?” 

Instantly she straightens and smiles; 
with the mention of her beloved “old 
country’ she is young again. “Have 
’em,” she retorts, “but that don’t make 
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“Sit down and 


“Why you won’t get me out 
of here, Simon Peter ?”’ 
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nothing. ’Cause why, we build our house so fire — 
don’t matter. My father’s house, he’s take bricks, 
make one big room. Then he’s take big poles, like 
telegram poles, put ‘em across the top and cover — 
"em with straw. Comes winter, we'll make cements — 
on top, roll ’em down with roller to keep out the 
rain. Was there a spark, now, just burn one of © 
those poles, neighbors all come and make ’em an- — 
other.”’ ‘ 

“Did you and your mother roll the roof down 
every winter?’ I ask. But she has been long enough 
in America to sense a change of attitude on the 
woman question. 

‘Sure, mans’ll do it if he’s there,” she affirms 
defensively. “If father ain’t there, my mother and 
I'll run up the stairs and go rollin’, rollin’. And 
she rolls with a reminiscent vigor that bounces us ~ 
both up and down on the springs of the couch. © 
Rapidly I cast about for a question whose answer 
cannot be so uncomfortably dramatized! 

“But weren’t you busy about the house?” : 

“My.God, no, not like America busy. Just work — 
hard two-three months in the summer all gather the © 
wheats, the beans, all the rest. No got just back- 
yards land, my country. Got far as you 
can see, Winters ain’t nothin’ to do only 
it’s to make the wheats for eatin’, shovel 
the snow off the roof. That’s some fun 
now! All the young folks kickin’ an’ 
dancin’! Evenings, sit around, tell sto- 
ries, play cards, that’s all we’re doing. 
Wheats now, my father’ll have thousand 
bushels of wheats one summer.” 

‘“Where would you keep it then?” 

She rises promptly to show me her — 
father’s house. “All along this wall!” © 
And the tawdry green and silver paper 
vanishes before our eyes, for we are 
transported to the Lebanon. “All ‘long 
from that front door to Katharine’s 
room, we’ve make places for the wheats, — 
the beans, the potatoes, all same what — 
you have in this country. Take clay, 
_ make ’em forms out of wood, build up 

closets high as this room and put wheats 
in at the top.” 

Up and down the room she walks, 
proudly indicating one storehouse after 
another till the tall, dun-colored bins 
arise before me. 

‘How we'll get ’em out? We'll cut 
hole at the bottom, make—what you call 
it now? What you take out of can of 
milk? Stopper, yes. We'll cut stopper 
out at the bottom of ’em all. Was we 
wanting the wheats, we’ll pull out the 
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stopper an’ hold the bowl. Was we wantin’ beans—” 

Gracefully, with a long-accustomed swing, she 
zoes from one bin to the next, extracting the stopper 
and holding the bowl. With a sudden change of 
mood she faces me, hands on hips, face sagging, eyes 
mournful. 

“You ain’t wonder I think America hard now?” 
she demands. ‘‘Somethings down cellar, somethings 
else this closet, somethings that, somethings in the 
kitchen, somethings in the attic. I think I’m racin’ 
up and down all day. Got no right room here, got 
too much works, everything harder. 

“America, that ain’t like my father’s house.” 

The tales she tells today are proof enough that 
the true home of her heart is alien from America 
by a thousand years. A final one is set down here 
and then some reflections on the currency of these 
legends in different times and countries. 


Saint Peter’s Mother 


S° Simon Peter he’s gone, see? And his mother, 
she’s gone, too. But he’s up in heaven, you 
know, and she’s in perk-tory like; she’s one awful 
tight one. Always been that skinny, ain’t never give 
nobody nothin’. Now she’s sufferin’, you know, aw- 


ful. So she’s pray to see her son, Simon Peter, and 
he’s come down to her. She say to him: ‘Why 
you won’t get me out of here, Simon Peter? You 


go and ask the Lord God, and get mé out of here!” 

Simon Peter he go back to heaven, and 
he say: ‘‘My Lord and my God: Why 
you wouldn’t bring my mother up here 
with me? She suffering down there. I 
no like to have her down there. Why 
you wouldn’t take her up here with me?” 

So then God he tell Peter what to do, 
and Simon Peter go back to his mother 
and say: “Mama! Mama now! You 
tell me whatever good you done in your 
life? What you give away now?” 

She think and she think. ~ Last she 
think how one day she’s out in her gar- 
den. Got big garden, bigger than you 
or me. And one poor man come alone 
and ask her, won't she give him some 
onions? He think she’ll give him one 
bunch, you know—do that way, my coun- 
try, always give more than they ask for 
one poor mans. But she’s hunt and hunt 
all over her garden, and all she’s hand 
him is one little onions. Seed onions, 
yes! And that’s all she ever give away 
in her life out of all her gardens and 
gardens. She’s that skinny, you know! 

So God he hand Peter that seed onions, 
and he say tohim: ‘You take that down 
to her, Simon Peter. That’s how you'll 
get your mother out of perk-tory.” 

And Peter he’s hold her out that one 
little onions. And she’s holding on to it, 
an’ he’s pulling her out and up to heaven. 
Pulling away, and she’s going up and up, 
and up—like that, you know! But there’s 


«My son, he’s good, he’s get- 
ting me out of perk-tory”’ 
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lots more poor women in that bad place, like this 
whole roomful, you know, only lots more. And 
when they see her goin’ up, they hold on to her 
feets. They hold on to her clothes. They hold on 
to her everyway. Want to come too! 

A-course that’s God’s power, that ain’t her power 
is bringing ’em up, but she think it’s hers, and she’s 
mad! She kick so, and she’s knocking ’em off, she 
say: ‘Get away from me now! Get off my feets, 
get off my clothes.... Why for you no raising fine 
family like me? My son, he’s good, he’s getting me 
out of perk-tory. But that’s my onions he’s doing it 
with. Why for you no raising fine family like me?” 

So that little onions broke, and she’s fall down, 
down, down to the cellar-like, down to the bottom, 
like you was in the attic and fell down to the cellar! 
They’se all fall down together. Only Simon Peter 
go back up to God. He ain’t like that very well, 
he say: ‘My Lord and my God! Why you wouldn’t 
have my mother up here with me?” 

But God ’splain to him: ‘Simon Peter, Simon 
Peter, behave! You're here, she’s there. You're 
up in heaven, she’s down there in perk-tory. That’s 
her place, that’s your place. Can do nothing more. 
Now behave!” 

So Simon Peter see that’s all right and he ain’t 
try any more. 


VI 
Folk-lore of an Ancient Coinage 


INCE last October the Survey GrapuHic 
has been publishing this set of old-world 
legends told by “my Syrian neighbor,” an immi- 
grant woman who has been in America twenty 
years, and who can neither read nor write. 
These striking remnants of eastern folk-lore are 
redolant of the Arabian Nights or the Talmud 
rather than of the New England tenement 
kitchen where she usually tells them. 

“I forget,” she says wearily when fragments 
of a score of others pass the edge of her mind. 
“T forget, I no tell that long time.” 

Life in America presses hard, and only these 
remain in memory; a pitiful salvage of more 
than a thousand years of oral tradition. The 
loss of the rest is one price we pay for Ameri- 
canization that ignores the stranger’s heritage. 

To the story-teller her talks are all alike, all 
just “stories.” 

“Sure it’s true what I’m tellin’ you,” she 
begins the wildest tales. “I don’t know if you 
believe it. We believe it, my country.” 

Such an attitude is the delight of the friendly 
listener, but the despair of the collector. I may 
know what I want never so well, yet nine times 
out of ten I am handed a stone for bread with 
the usual naive and wistful demand for my 
applause. What I want—and simply cannot 
get—are more of the oldest folk-tales, like the 
three stories of Moses, How God Make Every- 
body Rich, How God Hate the OI’ Black Dog, 
and How God Got Moses’ Soul. Next in 
charm and a trifle more frequent are the “holy 
stories” that are intrinsically true, like Those 
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Farm workers---they are now organized like the workers at the plant 


The High Adventure of a Cannery 


By W. P. HAPGOOD 


AST June, as I entered a restaurant 
in Johnstown, Pennsylvania, with a 
younger organizer of the United 
Mine Workers, my companion 
turned to me with an amused smile 
and said, “The man leaving that 
table is a mine superintendent whose 
men I got out on strike last week. I wonder if he 
will speak to me.” As we approached, the super- 
intendent smiled pleasantly, shook hands with my 
companion, and introduced him to one who proved 
to be a stockholder in the superintendent’s mine. I 
was introduced to both, and upon my suggestion that 
we discuss the coal strike we sat down at a table 
and talked for half an hour. As the stockholder 
rose to leave he said to me: 

“If all mine leaders were as reasonable as this 
young man we operators would have no trouble 
with them.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “and if all operators were as 
reasonable the miners would have no trouble. It 
is the lack of men of good will on each side which 
makes it so difficult to improve the relations between 
employer and employe. Each side distrusts the 
other, until by such an accident as your meeting with 
this young organizer you have an opportunity to 
talk quietly together. Then, if you are fairly open- 
minded, you learn that your distrusted opponent is 
not very different from yourself. He has about the 
same principles, the same desires, the same ideals 
as you have. He wishes only what you would wish 
in his place, an opportunity for a safer, a fuller life. 
You speak as if this young man were the only 
United Mine Worker official who can be trusted. 
Do you know , a very high official in your 
district? I think his ideals are as worthy as those 
of this young man.” 

“Do you really mean that?” said the stockholder, 
“T have always thought very differently of that 
man.” 

“Do you know him?” I asked. 

“No, I have never met him,” he replied. 

That is the trouble. Employers and employes do 
not know each other. Once Mary Lamb heard her 
brother say to some friends, “I hate that man.” 
“Why, Charles,” said Mary, “I did not know that 
you knew him.” “I don’t,” Charles replied, “If I 
did I could not hate him.” 

When, in 1917, the owners of the Columbia Con- 
serve Company decided to change the management 
of the business into a democratic one, that is, one 
which should be managed by the employes, through 
their representatives, we knew that the mrst step was 
to get acquainted with our employes, and to enable 
them to get acquainted with us. Following that 
they must learn the business. They could acquire 
such knowledge only through the most complete 
opportunity to secure information about the tech- 
nigue of our business and also about everything we 
could teach them of the economic principles which 
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apply to all industry. To bring this about we knew 
we must work intimately with them over problems 
of common interest. There was to be no limit to 
the subjects we could discuss, and, ultimately, to the 
authority of that group of employes, who, by their 
industry and progress, proved that they wished to 
handle the complex problems of business adminis- 
tration.. We knew it would take a long time to 
train a group of men and women, or rather for a 
group with our help to train itself, whose education 
and experience were not above the average of Amer- 
ican manual workers. 


Make-Up of Our Council 


N the beginning the factory committee, as it was 
then known, was composed of ten men and 
women chosen by popular ballot from among the 
manual workers in the factory, and three men from 
the office. The office members were appointed by 
the company, and were its president, vice-president, 
and treasurer. 

A year later it was decided to have two com- 
mittees in place of one. One of these committees 
was called the “‘council,’”’ and membership in it was 
ex-officio; that is, it was made up of the manager 
and his assistant, the superintendent and his assis- 
tant, the foreman and the forewomen. The other 
body, known as the ‘‘committee,’’ was composed ex- 
clusively of members of the rank and file, not to 
exceed three from each department. The average 
number in this group was twelve. The number in 
the council in the beginning was about the same. 

About two years after the change in our method 
of government the factory committee was disbanded, 
as it seemed to be performing no constructive pur- 
pose. After its disbandment its few active members 
were taken into the council. Following that the 
council meetings were thrown open to all employers, 
but only those who were duly elected could vote. 
A year ago membership in the council was made pos- 
sible for any employe simply by regularity of at- 
tendance at its meetings. Eight attendances, con- 
secutive unless some unavoidable accident prevented, 
gave the employe the right of suffrage. Iwo con- 
secutive absences, unless unavoidable, forfeited that 
right. Under this new plan several new members 
have been added to the council membership, and no 
member has been lost. 

It will be seen that our present plan permits any 
employe to become a member of council, and thus 
to assist in the management of the business. The 
membership is slowly growing, and consists of about 
20 per cent of our force. 

From the beginning of the council, majority vote 
has ruled on all questions. The president of the 
company has the power of veto, but his veto may 
be overruled by a two-thirds vote. I have never 
used this power, though in one instance I might have 
done so if my explanation of the condition of the 
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business had not caused the council to rescind a 
motion passed at a preceding meeting during my 
absence. This was a motion to reduce working hours 
by five per week. This was the summer of 1917 
and when I returned to the office a week later IL 
asked for a special meeting of council, forecast the 
situation in prospect because of our entry into the 
war, and urged that we should be absolutely sure 
that our cannery machinery was in the best of con- 
dition for the heavy fall strain three months away 
before we reduced the length of our working day. 
In my opinion, I said, the machinery was not quite 
right. The council reconsidered its previous action, 
and we continued to work fifty-five hours per week 
for a month longer. Then a motion was made to 
reduce the hours to fifty, and there was no dissenting 
voice. 

In the beginning the meetings were held during 
working hours and once a fortnight. Occasionally 
there were special meetings held after hours but 
this happened rarely the first year. The second year 
meetings were held after working hours, and this 
custom continues at the present time. We found 
there was too much business, and meetings were too 
frequent, to permit of holding them during the day. 
Thereafter we held our meetings as soon as the work 
day was over. Dinner was served in the company 
dining room and at the company’s expense. ‘These 
meetings seldom lasted less than three hours, and 
frequently as many as five. Regular meetings were 
held once a fortnight, but at times we had as many 
as five in one week. At one time a motion was 
carried that we limit the meetings to three hours, 
but that motion has lapsed, for no one pays any 
attention to it if there is a subject under discusion 
which we wish to settle promptly. At the present 
time, except once a year, when we review the work 
of all our employes, we seldom have special meet- 
ings. During the past several years we have worked 
so hard in these meetings that we are quite well in- 
structed, as well, I judge, as most boards of 
directors, and can transact our business quickly. 

The members of council are not paid for their 
services. I think each one believes that the education 
he receives far more than repays him for the time 
he spends. 

For some months, and in the case of some mem- 
bers for more than a year, it was very difficult to 
get the council to believe that the company was 
truthful in its announcement, made when the new 
plan was put into operation, that it wished the free- 
est possible discussion, that no subject connected 
with the busines was barred, and that no employe 
would suffer because of any opinion expressed in the 
meetings. It was, of course, to be expected that the 
change would in the first place arouse suspicion, and 
ours did so even among the most intelligent of our 
employes. Gradually each member acquired confi- 
dence, until now there is almost no reluctance on 
the part of any to express whatever opinion he may 
have. He knows that no one has ever lost his 
position or his standing by statements in council. 
Many severe criticisms of superior officers have been 
made in council meetings by subordinates whose posi- 
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tions have not been weakened thereby. In fact most 
council members realize that frankness and fearless- 
ness in council meetings strenghten their positions 
outside. 
Throughout the first year it was to be ex- 


pected that most of the discussions should be | . 


about hours and wages. ‘These two subjects inter- 
ested the council members in the beginning more 
than any others. In fact at first they understood 
no other subjects. As they acquired technical and 
economic knowledge the time devoted to discussion 
of hours grew less and less until now the activities 


of the business are left to determine the length of — ig 


the working week. 


The Old Question of Hours 


LR BER the new plan the first change made in 
hours was a reduction. Following that, and 
continuing to the present time, the length of the 
working week has been changed several times each 
year. We reach the maximum during the tomato 
harvest, from the latter part of August to the mid- 
dle of October, when we work seven days a week 
for five or six weeks, and from ten to sixteen hours |} 
per day. Tomatoes are an extremely perishable  } 
vegetable, and we all know that if they are not |) 
handled promptly they are lost. 
we work each day during the season until they are 
taken care of. If Saturday afternoon finds us with 
a lot of tomatoes on hand we work on Sunday until 
they are out of,the way. 

No salaried employe is paid for overtime. The 
salaried force is paid as much for a short week as 
for a long one, and an employe is not penalized for 
absence, no matter what the cause, unless the council 
decides that he is abusing his privileges. In that 
case he is warned, and, if that is not enough, dis- 
charged. Even during periods of very long hours, 
and in the beginning of our new plan, there was very 
little shirking. At present there is none. In fact 
many of our employes are almost too punctilious. 
A few weeks ago, when we reduced the working 
week from five days at eight hours a day and 
Saturday with four hours to five days at nine hours 
and no work on Saturday, I took the shift in the 
office on the first Saturday of the new plan, and was 
much bothered in my efforts to write this article by 
employes who came in to see if they might be of 
any assistance. We are finding, by the way, that 
this five-day week of forty-five hours is pleasanter 
and more economical than the six-day, forty-four- 
hour week. Of course, we have since had to go back 
to the six-day week to take care of this year’s 
tomatoes, but I think we shall return to the five- 
day week as soon as the conditions permit. That 
changes in the length of the working week have not 
been caused by my presence at the council meetings 
may be made clear by setting down two incidents. 
When in July, 1918, I left for my vacation we were 
working forty-four hours per week. On my return, 
a notice on the time clock informed me that we had 
been working fifty hours for a week or more. Two 
weeks later I left for a selling trip, and when IT got 


As a consequence }}' 


back the clock showed we were working sixty hours. 
When we changed our system of government 
only a few of our employes were on salary— 
but two or three outside of the office force. ‘Lhe 
general business practice is for office workers to be 
on salary; that is, they are paid by the week and 
-are seldom cut because of absences—at least not 
those who have held their positions for some time. 
Factory workers, on the other hand, are made to 
suffer for every accident of wind and weather. As 
one of the most important changes brought about 
under our new plan of administration was the aboli- 
tion of special privileges we decided to abolish this 
privilege of the office employes. We did so, by mak- 
ing it general—by placing all our regular workers 
on the salary basis. They accepted the change gladly 
as they wished to feel that they were protected 
against conditions over which they have little or no 
control, such as sickness, accidents, short hours. 
One woman refused it because she said she did not 
wish to feel obligated to a definite regime. If she 
preferred to stay at home now and then she wished 
to feel free to do so. She knew that on the salary 
basis she could not stay at home just because she 
preferred not to work without causing unfavorable 
criticism on the part of her fellow workers. We are 
quite willing to let any employe work on the wage 
basis if he prefers, but only this one has thus far 
desired it. By the end of 1917 practically our entire 
force had been placed on salary. 


From Wages to Salaries 


"THERE were three classes for each sex, and 
7 a rate was established for each class. In the 
years following these rates have been changed up- 
ward, until they are now about 35 per cent higher 
than they were in the beginning. During this period 
‘some employes have been reclassified, some upward, 
some downward. Although there has been no re- 
duction in salary rates the council has discussed it 
at times, but has concluded thus far that a reduction 
has not been necessary. I am confident that when 
the necessity arises the council will meet the situation 
fairly. Its spirit has always been conservative with 
respect to advances in salary rates. At one meeting 
I suggested an advance, gave my reasons for and 
against it, and then left the meeting so that the de- 
cision might not be influenced by my presence. The 
vote was against an advance at that time. 

The last general discussion of salaries occurred 
early this year when the case of each employe was 
‘considered by the council. At our annual stock- 
holders’ meeting in January at which all employes, 
whether they were stockholders or not, were pres- 
ent, it was decided that our salary budget for 1922 
should not exceed that of 1921. Now, several 
employes, mainly women about to be married and 
two salesmen, had left our employ, and as a result 
of such withdrawals, and also because the salaries 
of a few employes had been reduced, we found upon 
totaling the salary roll that it would amount to sev- 
eral thousand dollars less than that for 1921. We 
were, therefore, in position to make advances in 
the salaries of several of the foremen and fore- 
women who, in the judgment of the council, were 
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relatively less well paid than the other employes. 
With these advances made, we found that we still 
had about two thousand dollars of our salary fund 
unappropriated. A motion was made that a hori- 
zontal increase be made in all salaries to absorb 
this amount. The motion was lost by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, only the employe who made it voting 
for it. In the discussion every other speaker urged 
the wisdom of some reserve to cover contingencies. 

An example of the consideration of the council 
for their chief officer occurred during the discussion 
of changes in salaries for the present year. By a 
unanimous vote, during his absence, the salary of the 
manager was increased 50 per cent. If he had ac- 
cepted that increase the available funds would have 
been reduced to such an extent that certain other 
increases could not have been made, at least not 
to such an amount. 

It is our custom to change wage workers to 
salaried workers as soon as we think they have 
qualified by length of service and spirit, provided the 
condition of our business is such as to make it prac- 
tically certain that the entire salaried force can be 
retained throughout the year. We consider that our 
first responsibility is regularity of employment, and 
we use every effort to conduct our business in such a 
manner that we may not have to release any salaried 
employes for lack of work. We cannot follow this 
plan with all our force—that is with the wage 
workers—because our business is highly seasonal 
and we cannot take care of the casual workers. As 
time goes on we hope to reduce the seasonality of 
our business until we shall be able to protect almost 
all our employes against involuntary unemployment. 


Steady Work and Vacation 
We have succeeded in thus protecting nearly all 


salaried employes against unemployment dur- 

ing these three years although business conditions 
have been unusually difficult in the canning trade for 
eighteen months. In the main we have achieved 
this result by training our employes to do all kinds 
of work so that when one department is slack its 
torce can work effectively in some other. For ex- 
ample, as I write, eight of our men are at work on 
our farm in the thrashing crew. We use a good 
many of our factory men this way as the peak load 
at the farm comes at a different time from the peak 
at the plant. Sometimes we use some of our factory 
women at the farm. Once we had a crew of fifteen 
women who worked there for three weeks. On 
Decoration Day in 1918, when the farm was badly 
behind with the planting of tomatoes, fifty of our 
factory employes spent the day setting tomato plants. 
Another plan we follow to keep busy when the 
regular work is slack is to do all up-keep work at 
that time. Thus we had eight or ten of our younger 
women paint our entire plant on the inside.” This 
gave them employment for several weeks, and they 
did the work very well. Some of them soon became 
sufficiently skillful to work safely on high scaffolds. 
When we cannot find sufficient productive work—in 
which I include up-keep work often performed some 
months in advance of actual requirements—we 
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shorten hours sharply. Last summer when work 
was very light, and the farm did not need assistance, 
we lengthened the vacation period to three weeks. 
Of course vacations with us are on full pay; other- 
wise we should not consider them vacations. At 
Christmas when work is always light except in the 
invoicing department, all of us, except about a half 
dozen who do the invoicing, take an entire week. 

I have given a good deal of space to matters of 
wages and hours as they are the most contentious 
subjects with which industry has to do today, and | 
know that a description of our development must 
deal in detail with these subjects. However, they 
have long since ceased to be contentious subjects 
with us, and they now occupy very little of the 
council’s time. Once a year we re-rate all our em- 
ployes, and decide as to the salary budget for the 
following year, but except at that period we spend 
very little time discussing salaries. Of course at 
times some council member may propose a change in 
the rating of some employe, but that happens only 
when some member of council thinks that the efh- 
ciency of a certain employe has changed so much 
since his last rating that he belongs in a different 
class, either a lower or a higher one. 

I think I have made clear that we determine our 
working hours by the necessities of the situation, 
just as the individual employer or owner determines 
how he will use his own time. Every employe must 
conform to the working schedule determined by the 
council, but the council does not set longer hours 
unless they are justified by the conditions, and it does 
not reduce hours until it is sure that we can perform 
the work ahead of us on a shorter schedule. 

The total amount to be spent in salaries is deter- 
mined by the stockholders: the individual salary is 
determined by the relative productivity of that in- 
dividual, There is no tendency to rate all workers 
alike. There is a tendency to pay the less efficient 
a little more relative to his ability than the more 
efficient. I might express this by saying that there 
is a strong desire to pay the less efficient worker 
enough to enable him to live comfortably, as he 
rates comfort. 


Superintendence 


EFORE the council was formed, that is, during 
B the year 1917 when the factory committee was 
still in existence, a little attention was given to mat- 
ters of superintendence, but only as regards unimpor- 
tant matters. As we developed, however, more and 
more important matters have come up until at the 
present time the council decides all matters that a 
board of directors would handle. Perhaps some 
quotations from our minute books the first two years 
may be of interest. 


1917: - Voted that pay day be changed from Tuesday to 

Saturday. 

Voted that the firm buy uniforms for the employes 
and sell such uniforms at cost. 

Voted that all employes who take their meals on 
the premises must use the dining room. 

A committee appointed to purchase furniture for 
the dining room. 
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1918: Efficiency of the employes must be increased, that is, 7 
our cost of labor per case must be reduced. | 
The cost per case should not be greater than 


cents. 
There is too much waste about the plant and it 
must be reduced. 


As time elapsed the council dealt with more in- | 
tricate problems of superintendence until at the end 
of the second year it not only appointed the foremen 
and forewomen, but also its own superintendent. |) ¥ 
Upon my resignation the council met without me and _ |) _ 
appointed my successor. Two men were nominated, |) 
one our oldest employe, both in age and in length | 
of service, and the other the foreman of the kitchen. - 
The former was very popular and he was elected. |} 
At the end of the year the.superintendency was again 
under discussion. The superintendent was absent |) 
from the council chamber (the employe under dis- |). 
cussion is always absent). That discussion was the |) 
most painful one we have ever had. Each one of us |) 
knew that a change must be made but it hurt us |) 
very much to make it. We are all friends and it } 
hurts council members more to make demotions than | | 
it does a superintendent or manager. It hurt par- |f 
ticularly in this case as the superintendent was cor- 
dially liked by almost every council member. He was | 
recalled to the room and told that he had been de- |) 
moted, and that he was to return to his old position } 
as foreman of the mechanical department. He was } 
given the reasons for the council’s action. He took } 
his demotion in fine spirit, saying that although he |}. 
was deeply hurt by our decision he would go back |... 
to his old work with the determination to do better | 
there than he had done before. He did so and is 
still in that position. Following his demotion his 
successor was elected. | 

In December, 1918, the council appointed an as- |} 
sistant manager. Up to the present time it has made | 
no change in other important positions except as | 
vacancies have occurred. When our head book- }j.; 
keeper left in 1918 the council decided not to engage | 
another bookkeeper from the outside, but to train | 
one of our employes for that position. One of the ‘| 
men in our shipping department was chosen. He > 
was sent to school for three months at the firm’s 
expense, his salary was paid during that period, and }} 
he is now treasurer of the company. i 

In the early part of 1917 the council decided that | 
all employes should work the same length of time, — 
irrespective of the kind of work, and that they |} 
should all begin work at the same hour in the morn- |); 
ing and stop at the same time in the evening. This — 
caused some feeling among the office employes. As 
our head bookkeeper at that time said to me (he | 
who resigned and whose successor was chosen from 
the shipping room), “I don’t mind working as many }) 
hours as the factory people but I don’t like to be- }) 
gin at the same time.” He felt his social position 
lowered by working the factory schedule. 

The rule that all employes shall work the same 
length of time causes some of the office employes to 
work in the factory at night during the rush season, 
as there is not enough increase in office work at the 
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“learning by whom they are besieged. 


| 


vestige of loyalty to the democratic ideal can wish 


\ as fully and promptly as possible. 
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' unquestionably doing everything possible. 


Quantity Production in Higher Education 


By MAX MCCONN 


many persons as a contradiction in 
terms. Of course it is intended to 
suggest such a contradiction, which 
seems to exist and I believe actually 
does exist to a considerable extent 
at the present time. But I may as 
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_well announce at the outset that my purpose is not 


to insist upon this seeming antithesis between sound 
higher education and large numbers, but rather to 
maintain ‘that the contradiction must be resolved 
and to point out what seems to me the right method 
of solution. 

Quantity production in material things—shoes, 
typewriters, motor cars—is one of the real achieve- 
ments of the last generation. By means of efficient 
organization and standardization we have suc- 
ceeded in supplying an immense public with all man- 
‘ner of economic goods of excellent quality. 

And now the demand is upon us for quantity pro- 
duction in imponderables as well as in articles of 
commerce. Wholesale “training” is demanded in 


_ every sort of direction—in health, in citizenship, in 


“Americanism,” in vocational choice and in specific 


vocations, even in literary and general esthetic ap- 
preciation. And surely no one who retains any 


to see such demands denied, can desire anything else 
but to find, if it be possible, the ways to satisfy them 


Perhaps this new kind of demand has fallen in 


_ the most concrete and pressing form upon our in- 
' stitutions of higher learning, the colleges and espe- 
cially the universities. 


In an article in the June 
SuRVEY Grapuic, | reported the facts in regard to 
this “freshman flood.” Briefly, the number of ap- 
plicants for admission to such institutions has within 
four or five years multiplied threefold, so that col- 
lege and university officers and faculties are at their 
wits’ end to make provision for the seekers after 
I showed, 
moreover, that this flood is likely to. continue and to 


“increase, so that the problem of providing higher 
education for enormous numbers is destined to be 


permanent. 

What are those who are responsible for the man- 
agement of colleges and universities doing and 
planning to do to meet the difficult situation with 
which they are confronted? 

In answer to this question it must be stated, first 
of all, that in certain most practical ways they are 
Admin- 


istrative officers and faculties alike have assumed 
’ greatly increased burdens of work with a devotion 


and cheerfulness which few other bodies of workers 


- could equal; and boards of trustees and presidents 


\ 


have undertaken with almost heroic zeal, and in 
general with remarkable success, the task of secur- 


ing, in unpropitious times, the large sums of money 
needed for additional buildings and instructors and 
enlarged laboratory and library facilities. In short, 
the academic profession in general, from university 
presidents down to the youngest instructors and 
assistants, has risen nobly to the emergency pre- 
sented. 

It is impossible, however, to feel equally com. 
placent about some of the tendencies which reveal 
themselves in the discussion of plans for the future. 
Two of these tendencies in particular seem to de- 
mand careful consideration. 

The first of these is the very natural disposition 
to head off, if possible, some part of the new influx 
of students, to dam the flood. The definite propo- 
sitions looking toward this end which are being more 
or less seriously considered at various institutions 
seem to be six in number: 


(1) In universities, to cut off the whole or a part ‘of the 
undergraduate college, limiting the work of the institution 
to the graduate school or to the “senior college” (i. e., the 
third and fourth years of the undergraduate course) plus 
the graduate school. The idea is that the work of the 
“Sunior college’”—the present freshman and sophomore years 
—should be performed in part by the smaller colleges and 
normal schools acting as feeders to the university, and in 
part taken on by the high schools in added “junior college” 
departments, as was advocated by President Harper of the 
University of Chicago nearly a generation ago. 


(2) In both universities and colleges, to “raise” the en- 
trance requirements. Usually it is proposed to do this by 
re-adopting the generally discarded plan of entrance exa- 
minations, either in lieu of or in addition to the method of 
admission by high school certificate which is now in vogue 
throughout the country except in half a dozen institutions 
on the Atlantic seaboard. 


(3) In both universities and colleges, to admit as usual 
but in the course of the first year or half year to get rid of 
a considerable portion of the less promising material by pro- 
cesses sometimes delicately summarized under the term “‘eli- 
mination.” 


(4) A very few universities are openly or surreptitiously 
considering a limitation along class or racial lines. The 
egregious proposition of Harvard to limit the admission of 
non-Americans, especially Jews, in favor of the “native 
stock,” is the most notorious case of this sort. But it is 
whispered that at least two institutions in New York city 
are adopting a similar policy of protective discrimination by 
indirection and without announcement. 


(5) In private, endowed institutions, the establishment 
of a maximum limit for the freshman class—five hundred, 
a thousand, three thousand students—whatever number the 
facilities available may seem to justify. 


(6) In the state universities, the establishment, whether 
at normal schools or in small colleges taken over by the 
state or in entirely new centers, of branch institutions, either 
of “junior college” grade or for the entire undergraduate 
curriculum in some professional course such as agriculture, 
engineering, or commerce. 
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It is not a difficult matter to dispose of most of 
these projects for halting the flow of an irresistible 
tide. 


gets first one—the proposed lopping off of the 
junior college” or the whole undergraduate 
work—may be sound in theory. It might be ad- 
vantageous to the universities to limit themselves to 
the more advanced work. It might also be an ex- 
cellent thing for local institutions, high schools, nor- 
mal schools, and small colleges, to carry students 
through the equivalent of the present college sopho- 
more year, as the German gymnasien and the French 
lycées do; there would be an obvious economic ad- 
vantage, and it may be argued that there would be 
psychological and moral advantages, in keeping 
young students two years longer in their home en- 
vironment. In short, it may be that this plan looks 
toward a solution that is ideal and that may some 
time be attained. But the present crisis has post- 
poned rather than hastened the day when any such 
reorganization will be feasible. For the facilities 
and resources of the high schools are just as greatly 
overtaxed now as those of the universities. The 
same thing is true of most of the small colleges; and 
if it is not true as yet of the normal schools, it is 
likely to be so before those institutions could re- 
model their plants and curricula so as to function 
efficiently as “junior colleges.’ In short, the insti- 
tutions to which the universities, under this plan, 
propose to shift their burdens are not in a position 
to take on any additional load. 

The second suggestion—to “‘raise’’ entrance re- 
quirements by re-adopting entrance examinations— 
is bad even in theory. It has been pretty thoroughly 
established both by the experience of a large number 
of institutions and by several scientific investiga- 
tions that the results of the method of admission by 
certificate from duly inspected and accredited high 
schools are superior to those of admission by ex- 
amination, even from the standpoint of the college 
alone. 

That is to say, students admitted by the former 
method do better work on the average than those 
admitted by the latter method. But the great ob- 
jection to the entrance examination system is its dis- 
astrous effect on the high schools, which are thereby 
diverted from their proper function of doing the 
best work they can, on their own initiative and on 
the basis of their own experience, for all their stu- 
dents, and turned into cramming schools for the still 
small proportion of their pupils who happen to be 
going to college. However, there is no danger that 
this device will be adopted. The certificate plan is 
fully established and highly popular. The state 
universities know perfectly well that they cannot 
change this system. If any one of them should at- 
tempt to do so, its new regulations would probably 
be overruled by act of the state legislature at the 
next session. And the endowed institutions are also, 
of course, compelled, though by less direct means, 
to respect the convictions and wishes of the public. 
The discussion of this proposal may afford tem- 
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porary relief to the feelings and nerves of sorely 
overworked faculties; it will accomplish nothin 


else. 


The third plan—severe “elimination” in the first. 


year or semester—may be tried. In fact, it is pro- }j 


bably being tried at certain institutions, though 
quietly and somewhat gingerly. In regard to this 
matter it is necessary to discriminate carefully. The 


fairly prompt elimination or sending home of those ~ i 


students who show that they cannot or will not do- 
the work of the college or university is, of course, — 


highly desirable, for the welfare both of the stu- | 
dents sent away and of the competent and indus- | 


‘rious students who remain. At institutions which 
in the past, through reluctance to diminish their 
numbers, may have been lax in this matter, a changeyl 
to a just and careful rigor will be all to the good, ~ 
and may be counted one of the advantages arising — 
from the new situation. 
express purpose of reducing numbers is another | 
matter. 


That can only mean the sending away of students: _ 
who have the ability, preparation, and disposition | 


to profit by college training—not to do as brilliant — 


work, presumably, as some others, but still to profit — . 


substantially. This is plainly unfair. The college 
in such a case takes some of the student's money and ~ 
several months of his time and gives him in return 
a useless fragment of instruction and training and 
a setback to his self-confidence and ambition that 
may well turn him from a moderately competent 
and useful citizen into a discouraged failure. 


at any time in considering the problem of elimina- 
tion on its own merits, but they cannot justify any 
consideration of it as a method of meeting in any 
degree their present difficulties. 
ever, there is little cause for uneasiness. There are 
few college officers or college faculties in this coun- 
try who are in the least likely to put such a plan 
seriously or permanently into effect. 


Nias fourth plan—of class or racial discrimina- 
tion—probably needs no discussion. The mere 
statement of the proposition is revolting to all — 


American ideals, as the authorities at Harvard have | 


probably learned from the press and from some of 
their alumni. 

The fifth project—straight numerical limitation, 
admitting all comers in turn up to a fixed maximum 
—is an entirely defensible plan and probably would © 
be advisable for many of the endowed institutions. 


As is well known, it has been in operation for a | 


number of years at several of the leading colleges 
for women. For the state institutions, however. the 
question of its availability raises legal, even consti- 
tutional points. The chances are that the majority 
of those institutions will prefer, and be wise in pre- 
ferring, not to stir such points, but rather to admit 
all comers, even at the price of temporarily lowered 
efficiency, and then to demand from their legisla- 
tures the necessary funds to take care of the in- 
creased numbers. The chances are, also, that most 
of the privately supported institutions will hesitate 


But elimination for the ‘| 


The } 


colleges and universities, then, are perfectly justified — 


Here again, how- | 
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to be left too far behind in the matter of numbers 
and will prefer the continual struggle for greater 
endowments. 

The sixth proposal—branch institutions—is in 
part a variation of the first or “‘junior college”’ plan, 
and has some of the advantages claimed for that 
plan. It has recently been adopted in one state, 
California, where, of course, the vast size of the 
commonwealth makes the arguments for it espe- 
cially cogent. But the practical disadvantages and 
dangers are serious. These have recently been 
stated’ with admirable brevity and lucidity by 
Eugene Davenport, dean of the College of Agri- 
culture and vice-president in the University of 
Illinois: 

The student naturally prefers to invest his time and money 
to the best advantage, and he will not go to branch institu- 
tions unless excluded by main strength from the university, 
which his father helps to support. Again, the people of the 
locality in which the branch is situated will not be satisfied 
that it should remain a junior college, serving only those 
who are headed for the university. They will demand that 
it shall be also a finishing school for the region and for the 
convenience of those who go no farther, and the university 
will yield the point. Last of all, this will set up local, geo- 
graphical, and political interests that will prove competitive 
to a surprising degree; and once started on such a program, 
the state university would soon find itself spread over the 
commonwealth and very largely the prey of petty jealousies. 


As a matter of fact, the branch institution plan, 
in one form, is no new thing. It has virtually ex- 
isted for many years in states like Indiana, Iowa, 
Oregon, and Montana, which have colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts and teachers’ colleges dis- 
tinct from the university proper; and it is only too 
well known that in those states exactly such results 
as Mr. Davenport predicts have actually taken 
place. Most college officers are likely, therefore, to 
reject this expedient after very brief consideration. 


4 Pele upshot of the matter is, then, that all the 
plans now under discussion for stemming or di- 
verting the flood of students are either quite unfeas- 
ible or are likely in the end to be pronounced undesir- 
able by the majority of institutions. Afew of the pri- 
vately endowed colleges and universities may limit 
their admissions; but probably most even of these 
schools and all the state universities will receive the 
larger numbers and do their best to handle them. 

The acceptance of this fact brings us face to face 
with the second of the two general tendencies noted 
at the beginning of this article. This is a tendency 
to a centralization of organization and to a stand- 
ardizing and mechanizing of the educational pro- 
cess. 

In the article in the SURVEY Grapuic for June 
already referred to I gave some account of the way 
in which this development takes place and of the 
dangers it involves. These include the reduction of 
the individual student in administrative and facultv 
minds to a name in a card index, the magnifying of 
those unreal academic abstractions, grades and 
credits, and the practical elimination of personal 
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contact between the teacher and the learner. There 
are a few students in every institution for whom all 
this matters little, who know what they want and 
how to get it for themselves directly from books 
and laboratories. But for the great majority it 
makes the intellectual side of college life a dead 
routine of lectures and examinations which barely 
touches the surface of their minds, so that they turn 
to athletics, dramatics, college journalism, college 
politics, social activities—in short to anything alive 
that they can find on the campus—to fill up their time 
and satisfy their energies during the four years’ sen- 
tence they must serve for a degree. How many young 
men have protested to me that they were getting 
more real education out of reporting for the college 
paper or playing on the baseball team or even man- 
aging the junior ball than out of all their studies 
put together! There was no questioning the sin- 
cerity of their claim, and I am afraid there is little 
doubt of its correctness. But it constitutes a la- 
mentable commentary on that phase of the institu- 
tion’s activities which is supposed to be primarily 
education. 

It is an easy thing, however, to picture and sat- 
irize this situation and quite another matter to say 
how it can be remedied. 

One must concede, moreover, that it was perfectly 
inevitable that the tendency which is to blame should 
arise. Confronted by the new problem of quantity 
production in education, those in charge naturally, 
even unconsciously, no doubt, applied the same 
principles which have accomplished such marvels in 
the quantity production of material things. Pro- 
minent’ among those principles were centralized or- 
ganization,. efficient standardization, accurate and 
uniform accounting. 

The trouble is that the new problem is not at all 
the same as the old one from which these principles 
of solution have been borrowed. In the making of 
Ford cars the object is to turn out a uniform pro- 
duct from uniform materials. But when we come 
to making bachelors of arts and sciences, no two 
pieces of ‘material’? are the same, and an indivi- 
dualized rather than a standardized product is de- 
sirable. 

But if it is admitted now that the present scheme 
is working badly and that the methods we have been 
applying are wrong, surely it is time to seek some 
new principle. I think that principle must be the 
restoration of personal relations between the teach- 
ers and the students, this being the vital essence of 
the whole educational process. 


Bur how to accomplish this in the enormous in- 
stitutions which I have shown to be unavoidable 
at present? It is an entirely new kind of problem 
in organization and a very difficult one. 

I think that the solution must be found in an 
exact reversal of the processes we have so naturally 
been following, in the antithesis of the methods so 
successful in Mr. Ford’s factory—in short, in de- 
centralization rather than in further concentration; 
in destandardization, or at any rate differentiation 
of standards, instead of continuing to assimilate 
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them to one norm; and in a reduction instead of an 
increase in the emphasis on schedules and records 
and quantitative units generally. 

But concretely, in any given college or university 
with large numbers, what does this mean? With a 
faculty of fifteen hundred and a student body of 
fifteen thousand, how can one possibly decentralize? 

One can only recall the famous remark with which 
Horace Greeley cut the knot of the resumption con- 
troversy: ‘“The way to resume is to resume.” Like- 
wise, the way to decentralize is to decentralize; in 
other words, to turn over to units already existing, 
or to other units to be created, or both, real author- 
ity, initiative, autonomy. 

Since the object is the restoration of vital contact 
between teachers and learners, the units should be 
based on the major subject interests of small groups 
—the smaller the better—of students and faculty. 
The most obvious of these groups consist of the 
teachers and students in definite professional 
courses, such as architecture, civil engineering, 
chemistry, journalism, and home economics. In 
fact, in existing departments of this sort, where 
they are small, the situation desiderated already to 
a considerable degree obtains; and the superior en- 
thusiasm and application of the students in such de- 
partments is a well known phenomenon of college 
and university life. 

But now even such departments as these are 
growing too big to maintain the necessary esprit 
de corps, the intimate relationship of all the faculty 


with all the students of the group, which is the es- 


sential thing. And most of the colleges—both the 
independent institutions and the so-called “‘colleges”’ 
within the universities—the College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences, the College of Engineering, the Col- 
lege of Business Administration, and so on—are 
much too large to serve as units of the kind we need. 
However, as they grow in size all these colleges 
proliferate, or are with difficulty restrained from 
proliferating, new departments and sub-departments 
and new curricula; and these could readily be util- 
ized as bases for the new units needed to keep the 
groups small. 

The problem is most difficult, perhaps, in the 
overgrown university colleges of liberal arts and 
sciences. So far as these are merely service depart- 
ments to other colleges of the university, furnishing 
to professional students elementary instruction in 
rhetoric, modern languages, economics, and ma- 
thematics, there is perhaps nothing to be done. But 
for their own students, the candidates for the degree 
in arts, units of organization could be created along 
the lines of the ‘‘major subjects” which all such stu- 
dents in colleges are supposed to be interested in 
ang are, indeed, almost uniformly required to 
elect. 


ibe may be objected that such departments as I have 
indicated, and even divisions and groups within 
the larger departments, already exist. They do 
exist on paper, that is, for various scheduling pur- 
poses, as headings in the catalog and in the budget. 
But all control has been so thoroughly centralized 
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that the teachers of a department have little feeling 
of responsibility for even the students majoring with 
them, and those students almost no sense of allegi- 
ance to the department. Both have been welded 
into the vast homogeneity of the college or the uni- 
versity, where both as individuals are pretty much 
lost. Under the president only the dean has real 
authority and hence real responsibility. It is up to 
him to look after all the students of all the depart- 
ments and after the faculty too; and the dean— 
poor man !—what can he do, so far as his thousand 
or five thousand students are concerned, but dele- 
gate to his secretary the classification of the data as 
to grades and credits with-which the registrar’s office 
supplies him? 

Of course it may be said—it is said—that de- 
partments ought not to lose their sense of responsi- 
bility under any conditions whatever. But what is 
the use of ought’s like that? The fact remains that 
most human beings develop responsibility, enthusi- 
asm, zeal, only when they are granted a considerable 
degree of independence, an opening for their own 
initiative and creative activity. 

For this reason it seems clear that the kind of 
units needed can be developed only by granting 
them as large a measure as possible of independence 
and autonomy. How large a measure that can be 
is, of course, a practical problem for which different 
solutions would be’ correct in different situations; 
but I think that it should include the determination 
in large measure of their own admissions and cur- 
ricula, and the administration of their own records, 
discipline, and honors. 


ll this is, of course, directly the opposite of the 

present status quo throughout the country and 

the present tendencies not only in colleges and uni- 

versities but in all departments of the national life; 

so that it is going to be exceedingly difficult to get 
any practical recognition for such doctrine. 

Moreover, it cannot be too clearly understood 
that the kind of organization proposed—a chaos, 
relatively speaking, of tiny educational states in a 
very loose university confederation, as compared 
with the existing centralized educational empires— 
will have many real and serious disadvantages. In 
the first place, it will cost more; many economies 
which centralization makes possible will be lost. 
There will soon creep in numerous differences in 
standards and practices, which will be exceedingly 
troublesome. There will be rivalries and clashes of 
authority. In short, there will be all the difficulties 
which independence and autonomy always generate 
among any groups of men and women. 

But as citizens of a democracy, most of us beliey- 
ing pretty strongly in individualism as opposed to 
paternalism or any kind of bureaucratic socializa- 
tion, are we prepared to sacrifice anything vital on 
account of such difficulties? If it is true that our 
institutions of higher education have lost a large 
measure of the vitality of their instruction through 
too large an emphasis on centralized organization 
and uniformity of processes, ought we not to restore 
that vitality at any cost? 
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Drawings, from photographs, by ABBY E. UNDERWOOD 


MENDED a hair net today. It 
was the first time that such an 
economy occurred to me. Was it 
economy ? 

When Mrs. Wang Li Chi was 
combing her hair in the shop of 
her husband on the main street of 
the Village of the Horse just outside the gate of the 
city of Nanchang, she complained that her hair was 
coming out. The rough wooden comb which she 
had just yanked through her blue-black, oily tresses 
bore evidence to the fact. 

“T wouldn’t mind,” said her friend from the 
stonecutter’s next door. Her husband’s shop was 
also open to the street and she had come around the 
partition wall to have a chat while she combed her 
own hair, out of the way of the dust from the 
chisels of her sons and husband who were industri- 
ously shaping a gravestone. 

“J wouldn’t mind if I had as much hair as you. 
Mine is so thin that even the slippery elm paste will 
not make it stick together enough to cover my scalp. 
I haven’t any combings now. I used to have enough 
to sell.” 

“T will soon have a pound ready to take to the 
feather man’s,” said Mrs. Wang with doubtful 
pleasure. She was thinking of the four coppers that 
a pound of her combings would bring at the shop 
where feathers and hair are bought and packed in 
gunny sacks to send away to Shanghai, the foreign 

ort. 
These combings are the beginnings of hair nets 
and Mrs. Wang with her four coppers in hand 
started a long line of industry. There are millions 
of Mrs. Wangs in China and the combings from 
their hair have set to work the thousands of women 
and girls in the three hair net factories that I visited 
in old Shantung. The women whom I saw at work 
there were not, however, working directly on the 
combings. Before the hair from the thousands of 
scalps comes to the hair net factory, the gunny sacks 
that contain it make a long journey overseas. It 
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goes to be cleaned, bleached and split, for Chinese 
hair is too coarse to make fine nets until split. Then 
it is sorted into quantities of equal lengths and of a 
like fineness. Some of it is dyed black; some brown, 
of all shades; some red, of possible and impossible 
vividness; some yellow; and some is left in its 
bleached white state to be later twisted with black 
to make the more expensive gray hair. Next it is 
returned to China; not to the factories in Shantung, 
but to the country districts, for all through the year, 
especially in the winter time, the spare hours of the 
farmer folk go into the making of nets. The farmers 
of Shantung do not have many chores. A family is 
fortunate to possess one cow or one mule. When 
a team is needed, a relative will loan his one animal. 
Pigs, if there are any, are never far away, possibly 
in the court of the square of rooms built about a 
central area. Daylight hours are spent in the court 
especially on sunny days, for the houses are built 
of mud pressed into bricks or plastered onto a wall 
of tall millet stalks. There are a few windows 
covered by paper and there is no heat inside except 
that which comes from the straw that is burned to 
cook the food. 

The father of the family makes the journey to 
the city to purchase the hair. It costs him more 
than the four coppers a pound which Mrs. Wang 
received for her combings. Even the shortest hair 
when returned from abroad sells for one dollar 
fifty cents to four fifty a pound. No wonder he 
scolds when the women ask him to bring hair longer 
than that he brought the last time. Do they think 
he is made of money? He may bring the two-fifty 
kind, but if he does they will have to work nights 
to make up for the extra cost. Of course long hair 
works up fastest but he cannot afford to spend all 
of that money when the land tax is due. And he 
grumbles himself into his wadded coat and sheepskin 
cap and sets off on his ten-mile walk to the hair net 
factory. 

In the courtyard on sunny days one may see the 
women and sometimes the men with their little 
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boards, each with ten pegs over which the nets are 
stretched while being made. A small bamboo needle 
of just the width of the required mesh is used to 
carry the hair. 

In and out, in and out, the needles ply, carrying 
their almost invisible threads. If some of the knots 
are poor, if some of the edges are raw, if stitches 
are skipped in the dim light of the oil lamp in the 
stifling room of winter nights, it is small wonder. 
Granny takes her turn at the nets on the pegs and 
she is sure to drop meshes. It would not be filial 
to criticize her work. So it is all packed together 
with the others in gross lots and is carried to the 
factory when father goes to get fresh supplies of 
hair. In Shantung alone two millions of people, 
possibly more, are said to earn money throughout 
the year making hair nets. 


It is after father or big brother has brought his 


gross or more of nets to the factory that Mrs. 
Wang’s combings come into the atmosphere of 
modern industry. The factories are brick affairs, 
some as high as three stories. Outside, wooden 
staircases serve as fire escapes. ‘The interiors are 
great rooms barren of all but tables, benches with- 
out backs, electric lights and girls. 

The ‘girls’? who repair the hair nets, for that is 
their work in the factory, are of all ages. A few of 
them are old women, that is, middle-aged women old 
before their time. The bulk of the operatives are 
in truth girls, all too many of whom are under fifteen 
years of age. The proprietors commented on the 
fact that the younger the girl, the better the speed 
of her work. In one factory where it is all piece 
work and the girls are ranked by their speed, a ten- 
year-old was so busy keeping up her stint that she 
took no notice of the guests. 

Each net must be lifted to the light and examined 
in every mesh. The border must be repaired when 
needed. Granny’s nets take long to mend. But the 


nets must be perfect, lest the customer in far off 


America be discontent with her 
purchase from the notion coun- 
ter. 

Above each table hang wisps : 
of hair of all colors and degrees 7 Biaibn 
of fineness. 
cised in choosing the hair with 
which repairs are made. Each 
worker has her bamboo or steel 
needle and a pair of scissors. 
Our interest in the operatives 
was keener than that which we 
gave to the processes of repair. 

There they sit, elbow to 
elhow on the six-inch boards, 
as tightly packed as the long 
wooden tables will hold. There 
is one foreman to fifty girls. 
“For,” they told me, ‘women 
cannot be depended upon.” In 
one factory we saw a solitary 
woman superintendent. ‘‘Not 
as good as a man,” they said. 
A rule of silence is imposed 


Skill must be exer- e <a 


HAIR NETS 


upon the girls. What woman would have the heart 7 14 


to keep a room of five hundred women silent all day 
long? 

Some of the girls, many of them, have red-rimmed 
eyes. When the dusts of winter set in there will 
be many more. When eyes wear out, there are 


other girls in the mud-built homes who want work. |} 


The benches are always full. Their eyes are patient, 
patient before the glare of the lights, patient before 
the smoke of their open fires, patient before the 
intentness of their daily task. 

The girls sit three or four to a bench. Below 
the tables swing their useless little feet. Two thou- 
sand pairs of intent, black eyes above the tables, 
four thousand little bound feet below the tables! 


Yes, four thousand, for not one in all that crowd, |} 


even the youngest, has natural feet. In one of the 
smaller factories that I saw twenty Manchu girls 
occupied one table. None of their feet were bound; 
none ever had been bound. In some parts of 


South China a bound foot is now rare, but Shantung | 


is one province where the Anti Foot-Binding Society 


has still almost virgin ground for its propaganda. — 


Their iu 


Only the student girls have unbound feet. 
teachers still hobble about on deformed feet. 


Noontime at the factory sees no skipping and } ‘ 


running. But how they talk! Released from silence, 


the noon bell is an event and the bargains that are © 
Only one of the factories |} 
provides bare tables and stools in the factory yard. | \ 


made are renewed daily. 


All of them admit those perambulating combinations 
common in China that are a cross between a delica- 
tessen shop and a lunch wagon. The whole business 
is conveyed on a bamboo pole, at one end of which 
a wood fire burns in a pottery stove, while the soup 
simmers hot in the pan above. 


These restaurants enter the factory yard with — 


their kettles of steaming noodles, their fresh 
steamed buns, their fried shrimp patties, their huge 


cakes of bread, a foot or more in diameter, from | 


< 
Ss 
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The lunch hour near the factory 


side of the yard. 


social service for the girls. Pub- 


tories as a means of family gain. 


helping their employes. 


_and the air stifling. The man- 


charge 
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‘which the vendor carves a section to the size in- 
' dicated by his customer. 


Daughters of Han are not squeamish. They pass 


‘the food from hand to hand. They have no nap- 
kins. A jar of water in the yard and a dipper are 


their washing facilities. There 
are no towels. Their toilets are 
merely walled-in spaces at the 


There is as yet no attempt at 
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being $3.00 a month. Those who do piece work 
may earn twelve cents a day. A pound of prepared 
hair makes a gross of nets. While it takes a good 
worker a day to make ten or morc nets, a repairer 
may mend a gross in the same time. 

The women are eager for 
work. If they were not earning 
these small sums which pay for 


their food, there would be no 
other employment. Industries 


lic opinion welcomes the fac- 


Some of the western owners— 
they are Americans, Germans, 
and Russians—are interested in 
The 
conditions under which the girls 
work are in the main better than 
those to be found in their homes. 
Yet the floors are usually filthy 


agement insists on having win- 
dows open at intervals but they 
are opposed by the girls who 
fear a draft. One Chinese in 
of many operatives 
agreed with us that an eye clinic 
might be a good thing. ‘We 


could get more work out of 
them then, perhaps,” he conceded. The well-being 


of his employes had no place in his thought. Edu- 
cation for the girls seems never to have been 
thought of. 

In one factory where there are one thousand 
employes, a mature woman is employed as matron. 
Her presence is a sop to convention, for the girls 
in this factory, unlike the others, come from homes 
in the neighborhood. The matron has had no train- 
ing except that of her limited experience. She is 
useful in sifting excuses, in settling disputes, and in 
general oversight of the unruly. The manager, a 
European, speaks no~Chinese; the matron speaks 
no English. Any delicate question that arises must 
be got at through a Chinese male assistant. 

After the nets are repaired, they are labelled in 
gross lots with the number of the girl who handled 
them, and the lot goes to the inspectors to make 
sure that the quality is as advertised, “‘90 per cent 
perfect.”” A check is thus kept on the output of 
each worker. Expert girls are told off for the 
counting and packing. 

The pay of each worker may go as high as $4.50 
a month in American money, the lowest lump wage 


for women are scarce. Not less 


Waiting at the yarm house jor a supply of hair 


scarce is winter work for men. 
Millions of farmers spend the 
entire winter in idleness. Mend- 
ing nets is cleaner work than 
breaking eggs and separating 
yolks from white before the 
eggs are dried for export. It is 
better work too than standing 
all day tending the spindles in 
the cotton mill. Besides these 
three occupations there are none 
to be had. So work on the 
combings from Mrs. Wang's 
head satisfies them. 

Tt satisfies the men who em- 
ploy them. The labor is cheap, 
easily secured and easily man- 
aged. The hours are from seven 
in the morning until five at night 
with an hour off for lunch. The work is usually six 
days in the week. Sundays may be employed to 
make up time lost through holiday closing. 

At night one may see the girls trudging home 
through the gloom on their tiny feet, or being pushed 
in chattering groups on a wheelbarrow. The man 
who propels them will go the first mile and even the 
second for a few coppers from the lot. Chatter, 
chatter, they go. No wonder that after the restraint 
of the day they make retort to the uncouth pleas- 
antry of soldiers loafing in the way. 

At home in the evening they may take a turn at 
making nets. When they do they leave no flaws, for 
they know the work it takes to mend a net. 

And so, having seen Mrs. Wang combing her hair | 
beyond the old city gate and having visited the hair 
net factory, I pondered as I mended my net. 
Through its meshes I could see again those thou- 
sands of patient faces, the myriad of skillful hands. 
I know that if I discard my net I can get another. 
I know that, as I mend, thousands of little peg feet 
are swinging beneath the tables from which I shall 
have my new net. I mended my net. Was it 
economy ? 


To the City 


By JAMES MACALPINE 


My feet are sore, my strength of limb is gone 
For I have walked thy streets since early dawn, 
In search of those who need my brain or brawn, 
To build the throne they wish to sit upon. 

But none has need and so thy toll is paid, 
And one more hope, with one more day, is dead. 


NCLE SAM: So you are 
twenty-one years old to- 
day? 

Youth: A full fledged 
American Citizen. 
Uncle Sam: Welcome to 

the fold! 

But it isn’t just the best time to come in, 


Thanks. 
is it? 
Uncle Sam: 


Youth: 


Why not? 

Youth: All the big things have been done. It would have been 
so much better to have come when you needed me more, 
back in the early days when you were still blazing trails. 

Uncle Sam: You think all the trails have been blazed? 

Youth: Aren’t they? 

Uncle Sam: It doesn’t seem so to me. 

Youth: Why, what’s left? The land is not only all dis- 
covered but occupied; we are now the richest nation on 
earth, we have the most trade, the greatest natural re- 
sources, the largest— 

Uncle Sam: Wait! my son. I’ve heard so much of that. Re- 
member, it is not size but guality that counts. 

Youth: What’s the matter with our quality? Haven’t we 
the best schools, the most churches, the finest hospitals, 
the strongest— 

Uncle Sam: Maybe so, maybe so. I’ve heard it often enough. 
I am glad that you are proud of all these. But I am 
thinking of the millions of my people who do not have 
them. 

Youth: Isn’t it their own fault if they don’t? 

Uncle Sam: In some cases, yes. In most cases, no. You and 
many other young Americans of good families think that 
the advantages you have had are common to all in our 
country. But the fact is that there are millions of young 
people under the American flag who have not had your 
chance for health, or education or intelligent religion. 

Youth: Who are they and where are they? 

Uncle Sam: Well, the group that I have had on my heart 
the longest are the Indians. “They were here before we 
were and I don’t think 
we ever gave them quite 
a square deal. We sold 
them the fire water, 
took away their land 
and crowded them onto 
reservations. 

Youth: But they are dying off. They must be nearly all gone. 

Uncle Sam: On the contrary, they are increasing in numbers. 
My last census showed 340,000 of them, more than there 
ever were before. Only 26,000 of them are voters. As 
a race their physical vigor is gone. ‘Tuberculosis has be- 
come a scourge. The average young Indian of twenty-one 


has missed a great many of the opportunities that you have 
had. 


Youth: I can see that. Who are the others besides the 
Indians? 
Uncle Sam: Imagine the map of America spread out before 


us. Away up here in the northwest corner is Alaska. We 
have done much to develop the natural resources of this 


BLAZING THE 
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vast territory, and the work has been very profitable, |} 
how about the human beings there? They are only th) | 
years removed from paganism. Many of the young pei 
are just as anxious for the better things of life as you }} 
been, but they have to do without them. i] 
Youth: I had never thought of Alaska except as a land of db 
and adventure. 
Uncle Sam: ‘There l 
plenty of both left, 
the adventures of | 
morrow will be of 
higher order than ft ’ 
of yesterday. They: | 
. But let us not pa 
Trails of friendship ace be blazed to the 500, 


if 


be adventures if service. . 
Alaska. 


lumberjacks of the Northwest, a homeless multitu 


young men. ... Then along the Mexican border 
Spanish-speaking brothers are looking up at us. 


Youth: Are there many of them? 

Uncle Sam: About one million, seven hundred and ip 
thousand. 

Youth: I had no idea there were so many; what 
they do? ik 

Uncle Sam: ‘They pick much of the fruit you eat; they n i 


your copper and do the hard labor on your railroz) 
Some of them will return to Old Mexico, but probabli} 
majority will stay here. Blazing a trail to them is < 
of the most important things I need to have done just nq) 


Youth: I don’t understand what you mean by “blazing a tip 
to them.” \ i 
Uncle Sam: I mean a a of understanding. The most ¢} 


ficult trails to blaze are to the minds of people, and 
their hearts. “Take these young Mexicans, for examp}is 
Remember that in 
their own country they 
were kept in ignorance 
and in dire poverty. Uy Lr 
They do not under-\\f i 
stand our ways, our 
language or our ideas. 
Now someone must help them to this understanding, a al 
someone must help ws to understand them so that we mp 
build up this country working together. id 
Youth: That seems a better way of settling differences thf 
fighting. Show me some more of this kind of tr| fr 
blazing. 
Uncle Sam: I have only begun. In the Southern Mountél 
live some 5,500,000 Americans. They are of good stoch 
descendants of some of the earliest settlers in tlh 
country. 
Youth: Then why the need of any trail blazing there? : 
Uncle Sam: Because they have been isolated by the mountailp 
and their development has been arrested. They are pock 
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[any of their children are under-fed. Many of them are 

literate. “They need roads and hospitals, better schools 

id homes and an educated spiritual leadership. Helping 

lem secure these advantages is a good bit harder than 

azing marks on trees. ; 
Go on. I had better get the whole of this lesson while 
I am at it. 

Uncle Sam: If there is any 
greater poverty among 
our fellow citizens it is 
in the West Indies. To 
poverty, illiteracy and 
ignorance, add _ the 

ondage of fear and superstition and you have some idea 

‘ the struggle of our 3,800,000 Latin American brethren 

wx life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Then see 

leir progress impeded by disease and vice. Finally think 

f them under an economic system one degree removed 

om slavery—and can you understand why the young 

sople of Porto Rico or of our sister republic, Cuba, have 
ot had opportunities that you thought common to all? 

I simply have not known. I never want to boast 
rain until some of these things are righted. 

Sam: Good! But two of the greatest needs of America 

have not yet mentioned. One is in our rural communi- 

es. Half of our people live in small towns and country 
stricts. Things are not right with them. Rural institu- 
ons, speaking generally, are on the down grade. ‘The 
untry church has lost its vitality. Probably no group in 
merica was so hard hit by the depression of the last few 
‘ars as the farmers. “Thousands of young people have 


id to give up hope of going away to college. “Thhey are 
Old families have been 


scouraged and disheartened. 
lling their farms and 
oving away. The so- 
al life of their commu- 
ities has been broken 
9. Tenant farming has 
ade all too rapid 
‘ogress. Morals have 
ken the primrose path, and selfishness and individualism 
wve grown like weeds in the hearts and spirits of men. 
I don’t blame the young people in the country for 
anting to get away from it. 
Sam: It is natural to want to run away from such dif- 
sulties, but I want young men to tackle these problems 
ith the same determination that your forefathers showed 
hen they tackled the wilderness. I want leaders of 
jough vision and ability and courage to put new life into 
untry communities, to rally the farmers, and to revitalize 
e country school and the country church. 
: I can see that the men who tackle that job will need 
rve and a lot of help. © 


Uncle Sam: And finally there are the great cities. They are 
the new frontier of this nation. 

Youth: I think of the frontier as out west. 

Uncle Sam: Most people do. But for all that, it is in the 
great cities and industrial centers. For the frontier is 
where the struggle of new against the old, of law and 
order against lawlessness and disorder, is greatest, and to- 
day that is in the cities. The bulk of our 14,000,000 
foreign born are here. Did you ever stop to think of the 
life of an immigrant boy, a young Italian, for example, of - 
your age? 

Youth: I confess I never did. 

Uncle Sam: He is worth 
thinking about for he 
is making the America 
of tomorrow for better 
or worse. He comes 
not knowing our lan- 
guage, our customs, our 
form of government or any of the thousand and one things 
that you as a young American have known nearly all your 
life. He finds a cheap but squalid home in a “colony” 
and a job in a steel mill or a slaughter house. All day 
he works amid the din of machinery, with seldom a 
friendly greeting. Is he learning to love this country 
or to hate it? Multiply his case by a million or so. 

Youth: Enough! Enough! I thought I knew America, but 
I find I have known only a small corner of it. I thought 
all the big things had been done, but the job is only begun. 
I thought the trails had all been blazed, but I see that the 
trail toward a Christian America is the most difficult of 
all. 

Uncle Sam: You are right. It is the most difficult of all, for 
the obstacles are greatest—race prejudice, ignorance, pov- 
erty and selfishness. 

Youth: Yet you think there is a way to overcome these? 

Uncle Sam: Your forefathers overcame the obstacles of their 
day, and endured the hardships of founding this nation 
through faith in God. Faith in God has inspired every 
great leader this people 
has known. ‘That faith 
can solve our deepest 
problems now and make 
selfishness give way to 
service, discouragement 
to hope and fear to faith. 

Youth: Are men and women at work along the trail ? 

Uncle Sam: I do not know any finer body of men and women 
in the United States than those who are trying to blaze 
the trail. 

Youth: Is the work very trying? 

Uncle Sam: It’s a man’s job, but much depends upon the 
spirit. Once I saw a little girl 
carrying a boy almost as big as 
herself across a crowded city 
street. “Isn’t he heavy?” I 
asked. “Heavy?” said the little 
girl. “No, he isn’t heavy—he’s 
my brother.” 
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In Court 


By M. E. CROCKER 


ART Wallis, called, said that he lived— 

“Yes, sir, the Home.” 
“They’re good to you?” 
S Yes sitar ; 


“But you—you ran away from there. 


And you’ve been shooting holes in windows, too. 
And coaxed this other boy to go along 

When you ran off—clear over to White Deer Gap! 
Can’t you be good, my boy, and stop at home 

Where you are taken care of? 

Or shall I send you to that other place 

Where you'll be made to mind, and not be half 

As well off as you are. Come, answer, boy.” 


And Mart said, ‘Yes, sir.” ‘‘No, sir.” “Please.” And sniffed 

back tears, 
For he was scared at the big Judge, and at 
The whole dim court room, where he felt shut in, 
But sat as brave as any boy could sit in court 
Without a soul he knew, except a nice 
Kind Lady, who came sometimes to the Home. 
She sat next to him here, and sometimes slipped 
Her hand for just a moment over his. 

And Mart 

Was still, and listened to the Judge. 


The Judge said—‘‘Mart, you’ll run away no more? 
Now make a promise! Here’s a Lady says 
You can be good if you try hard. Or else— 
Here is the formal Order. You'll be sent 
Where you'll not want to go. Now, Mart, see here—” 
And Mart tried hard to follow, and to know 
What was his luck this time, for he’d been moved 
Around from Home to Home. 

And afternoon 
Grew slower, and the big voice far away. 
He caught the Lady’s once—she said—“Yes, think of it! 
All the old tales he finds—Troy Town, the Odyssey!” 


And Mart half heard, then—half turned round his head, 
For in the darkening room, came a strange scent 

Of salt, moist air. He knew it, though he knew 

No sea; and a cloudy mass of shapes 

That, as he looked, and scarcely breathed, seemed slow 
To form to men—a swinging crew of wild 

Rough mariners, in strange, unheard of garb. 

And as he gazed, there, dark against the light 

The leader flung a hand up—looked at Mart 

And Mart, all lost, cried out (he thought)—“Say, you— 
I know you! You're the guy 

They allus called the Wise-un!”’ 


And “the distant roar 

Of ocean and the beaten rocks” he heard, 

And brief, sweet songs were thick. Calypso laughed, 
He knew it was Calypso, when she laughed 

And called—‘“Come to my Isle!” 


And in the fog 
Dissolving, changing, swirling, a huge form 
Glare from one eye at the fierce trooping crew. 
And out the window rose against the sky 
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Roofs of an old walled city, and a plain - 

Filled with black tents. And sounds of fighting flowed 
Into Mart’s ears; and on a sudden glowed 

A winged Glory. Wonderfully tall, 

White-armed, blue-eyed, the Vision was borne down 
And swung the fighting to the other side, 

And “Hector! Hector!” rose upon Mart’s ears, 

And clash of sword upon Achilles’ shield. 


And Mart—Maart did not dare to move, ; 

He hardly knew indeed that he was still. , 
He looked and looked, wide-eyed, and breathed no more Ph 
Than he could help, but all the while he thought | i 
“O Gee! I'll go, I'll go—there’s fellows seen ( 

All of the world—say, there’s the ship 

‘Spreads sail an’ scours with hollow keel the foam’— 
They all got wrecked there—” 


And Calypso sang, 
And Mart knew what she sang as plain as day— 


“Not in the Lotus land they stayed, a 
Nor Circe’s isle fair-seeming; a | 
Never at rest, but onward sent “i 
Seeking an ancient dreaming. Gq 


Who wanders where the Fates compel 
Hastes, for he cannot stay— (3a 
Always in all the world for him 
New roads with each new day!” 


Baa 


The sea is yours to travel, 

And Troy is old and old; 

The far, far forest trail is yours, 

The mountain's gifts of gold. 

Strange lands whose warriors challenge still, 
Whose battle cries ye greet— 

Ulysses, Oh, Ulysses knew 

How wandering is sweet!” 


And a great chorus seemed to fill the heavy air, 
Rough voices caught the errant, lifting notes— 


“We longed, we longed for Ithaca, 

For Ithaca, for Ithaca, 
Ulysses longed for Ithaca, 
But oh, the worlds he saw!” 


Mart breathed no more than any one could help, 
But—“Mart! Stand up!” came sharp, then, in the court. 
“Now, that’s all, son. Come here, and shake my hand.” 


The cloudy window panes were all he saw. 
Against the dark a tree branch brushed the glass. 


Slowly Mart rose, and shook the kindly hand 
The Judge held down. 

“Good-bye,” said he. And Mart 
Said “Good-bye” too. ‘Say ‘Thank you,’ ” whispered him 
The Lady, and Mart said it. 


And then they took him back again on trial, 
Though it was understood by every one 
That he must mind the Home rules, and be good. 


THE NEW TRUCKMEN 


Work Portraits by Lewis W. Hine 


OT since God, or Dame Evolution or Mr. Bryan put legs on the grass- 
; hopper has a living creature been given such a new length of tether as 
has come to humans with the motor car. It has revolutionized a hundred 
phases of social life—spread out cities, tapped new sources of food supply, 
drawn in the farmer-to the town’s circle and thrown wide the whole outdoors 
to the city dweller. Motor trucking has opened up a new highroad for robust 
individual enterprise for the man with small capital and his youth before 
him, and at the same time a new calling which appeals to the restlessness 
and joy of adventure of a generation chafing at the routine of factory work 


AN OLD-TIMER FINDS HIS NITCH 


HYFRE we have a blacksmith, trained in the days of the horse-driven vehicle, fitting into the scheme of 


things ushered in by the gas engine. He’s at his forge heating a spring ona repair job for a motor truck 


A MEMBER of one of the Y. M.C. A. training 

classes in New York learning the inside of the 
steed. The University of Michigan has taken the 
lead in appraising and meeting the need for ex- 
pert training in the motor industry, with its twenty- 
five courses in highway engineering and highway 
transport in its graduate school 
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A FIELD FOR THE ALL-ROUND MECHANIC 


iE production has split up jobs and supplanted the old fashioned skilled craftsman with a host of 
semi-skilled machine-tenders. The automobile plant has carried the process to the nth power, but the 
motor repair shop calls for the all-round man 


HE service stations of the big trucking com- 

panies have little to offer the hostlers and veter- 
inaries of the old-time stables ; but they draw on 
the man trained in the machine shops of yesterday. 
Above, a skilled mechanic repairing the chassis of 
a truck atone of them; below, a familiar scene 
in any garage 


ONE OF THE YOUNGER MEN 


OUNG, wiry, keen—a new type of truckman has come in with the transition rom 

horse-driven drays. Big muscled men man many a modern truck, but none the less, 
with delicate motors to handle on swift runs,a process of natural selection is going on. 
Intelligence and alertness mark the helpers who are carrying the hook of the freight 
handler on the way to the driver’s seat 


WHERE THERE’S ROOM AT THE TOP 


L SMITH, former governor of New York and again a candidate this fall, began 
life as an errand boy in the Fulton Fish Market. His father was a truckman 
and he used to help him out. Therefore, he said, he came by the job almost as a matter 
of heritage when he left the State House at Albany to become head of the United States 


Trucking Corporation, which, with its thousand men and eight hundred trucks is the 
largest in the world 


H 


THE START OF A PRODUCE TRUCK 


ILE we are in our beds, things are astir in the market gardens which rim the great cities, and from bumpy 
lanes to smooth macadam and the great stone arteries that lead cityward come these caravans of the commissary 


AT THE DESTINATION 


ERE is a truck load of live fowls brought in from the country. It is the Rolls Royce of the hen coops, but there 
is a question whether the feathered passengers are impressed with this latter-day version of the Primrose Way 


A TRUCKER OF TRUCK 


larmer, motor driver, merchant —the enterpriser of the early morning market is a colorful figure in the life of the big 
city like New York. The Jersey and Long Island small truck grower brings his nonchalant uniform with him and 
perches on his vehicle as he handles his wares. The motor truck has meant a great advance over horse wagon or the steam 


railway in handling near-by perishables 
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‘0 out toward the old Newark Turnpike if you would get an idea og some of the difficulties overcome by truckmen in 

breaking into the transportation game. Since a river boat knocked down one of the two bridges across the Hackensack 
all the motor traffic that plies between New York and Philadelphia and points between—huge vans, oil tanks, trucks as 
large as freight cars, in unending procession, feel their way through the neck of one of the most congested thoroughfares in 
the world. Some day the meadows will be spanned by broad highways and perhaps a goodly share of the metropolis will 
have trucked out to the New Jersey highlands and stay there. 


Youth and Courage 


HE discussion of Sir James M. Barrie’s 
rectorial address at St. Andrews Uni- 
versity last May would make a substan- 
tial and not uninteresting volume. ‘The 
address itself, just published by Scribner’s 
under the title Courage, is much less rev- 
olutionary than some of the earlier press 
notices made it appear. Indeed, it is 
revolutionary only in breaking away from the traditional 
academic style of such orations—but even for that there are 
precedents. 

The significant thing about this address, in fact, is not 
the novelty of its ideas nor the depth of the impression it 
made on the undergraduates who heard it, but the cry of 
anguish and alarm with which it was greeted by the old 
fogies, the sense of betrayal by one from their midst among 
the owls and wiseacres of the literary world. Barrie has 
acknowledged that the wisdom which comes with years has 
its limitations; that experience while it teaches also wounds 
and deforms. He does not make the blunder of defining 
youth and age in years; among those whom he holds up to 
the admiration of his hearers as exemplars of the youthful 
spirit are Henley and Stevenson as he knew them in their 
maturity, and Captain Scott at the end of his lonely Ant- 
arctic vigil. It is not a deep analysis which he makes nor 
an exhaustive description of the quality of courage that is 
so much needed in the world today. But from his sketchy 
and sometimes flippant remarks there stands out an earnest 
warning against the besetting sin of age: compromise—com- 
promise with the ideals which every normal young .person 
brings with him into adult life. When he advocates a new 
league of youth, he has not in mind, as some of his critics 
seem to assume, a league of revolt against established insti- 
tutions and political ways, but a league of idealists against 
the corrupting materialism of our age. He says: 


You have more in common with the youth of other lands than 
Youth and Age can ever have with each other; even the hostile 
countries sent out many a son very like ours, from the same sort of 
homes, the same sort of universities, who had as little to do as our 
youth had with the origin of the great adventure. 


Again, when he is referring to the fact that, if the young 
men are not equal to the job that is awaiting them, surely 
the young women will lead the way, it is obvious that he 
is speaking of performances conditioned on a passion for 
righteousness rather than the male virtue of combative 
heroism. 


T is in the faces opposite you in the street car that you 

may see the scars of silent battle. “There, under the mask 
of a type, every mature man and woman carries the carven 
memorials of battles fought. Fought and won? How 
few! Look more closely, mark the traces—if not of secret 
guilt, yet of an outraged consciousness of failure that will 
force its reflections through the bland mirror of a serene 
acceptance of life. ‘Barrie speaks of his dual life. All but 
the young are conscious of it in themselves, and many reveal 
it in their countenances. Every year adds to our memory 
of struggles in which now the cherished ideals of youth, 
now the shameful compromises of age have been victorious. 
We always see the ego somewhat idealized—necessarily so 
in youth when the mirror, as Barrie points out, still reflects 
the hope as well as the presence. But with greater self- 
knowledge comes a truer self-evaluation. We still believe 
ourselves possessed of a power that gives us happy memories 
of temptations routed, of obstacles overcome; but the sense 
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of that possession is clouded by recollections of weakness. 
We may even be plagued by a demon who suggests for our 
most courageous deeds unheroic motives or the aid of acci- 
dental circumstances. Some are able to keep their memories 
in control throughout life, or almost so; some are such 
accomplished liars that they can deceive even themselves. 
But the other self will not be altogether denied: Through 
the day-dreams of reminiscence and the conjured-up recol- 
lection of a virtuous life break its ugly fangs, and death 
casts his shadows before him. 


Energy, says Lord Beaverbrook, is what the world requires 
of its young men. He admits that the middle-aged, especially 
when they have been successful, are apt to be over-cautious, 
lacking in initiative, inactive. But it is not of lack of energy 
that Barrie complains. No one who has seen the old and 
the middle-aged bestir themselves in the late war will accuse 
them of that. It is the direction of energy that counts. The 
word courage which Barrie chose for the text of his paper 
has its root in the latin cor; it is action from the heart. It 
is not the energy that makes for worldly success; it is not 
the energy inspired by jealousy or suspicion—rather it is 
generous, creative; it is, as Barrie has it, “these hard-bitten 
men singing to you from their tent.” 

Courage is of the same spirit as beauty and youth. Thus 
the Greeks conceived it—you find it portrayed for ever in 
the most marvelous sculpture the world has produced; thus 
it touches us as soldiers and sailors march by in closed ranks. 
The emotional appeal of the bravery that sends them forth 
to battle is combined with the esthetic appeal of the rhyth- 
mical motion of their sun-burnt, healthy young bodies. But 
only as we conceive of the ends for which they offer to risk 
health and life itself as worthy of the highest human aspira- 
tions can we appreciate the beauty or the courage of that 
passing army. 

And, when we come to think of it, are not the most appeal- 
ing werks of art and literature those in which this trichora 
of human qualities is struck; youth, courage, beauty? The 
indomitable courage not only of the hero but also of lovers; 
the young Mother of Christ; the Saints and Martyrs—old 
some of them in the flesh but never old with cautiousness 
and doubt; even in architecture the courageous departure 
from old forms; in music the epoch-making breaks of classical 
tradition by new pathfinders ever and anon? 


Hee Barrie seems unconscious of this all-pervading in- 
fluence of the spirit of youth when it appears unham- 
pered and undisguised. His examples of courage are as 
limited to the conventional interpretation as those of most 
writers. Yet, from all accounts of trained psychological ob- 
servers, the amount of courage required of the individual 
soldier at the front—where his morale is maintained by a 
carefully guarded and influenced social environment—is no 
greater than that displayed by countless individuals in meet- 
ing other dangers. “The person who is facing death alone, 
for instance, without the soldier’s consciousness of the tre- 
mendous prestige and disgrace that are his alternatives, needs 
considerably more self-possession to keep his nerves under 
control. Without the cheer of his comrades, the gallantry 
of his officers, the knowledge of certain reward, he faces his 
risk unobserved; he may have to make a vital decision first 
before acting upon it courageously, with the possibility of 
having made a wrong decision. 

The courage which enables the individual man and woman 
to live up to important decisions even when serious risk is 
involved to their health and happiness, within the ordinary 
circumstances of social life, is infinitely more important for 
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human progress than the valor of a selected group of young 
men who display that virtue under carefully guarded cir- 
cumstances. ‘The significance of Barrie’s paper lies to some 
extent in that he brought out the need for that courage at 
a time when the people’s naturally sound valuations have be- 
come somewhat confused by the “morale-making” agencies 
of war and peace. It is necessary in these days of moral 
lassitude that we think of a new educational approach for 
the development of courage—among the young of all ages. 
But before we can make are progress in that direction, it 
is necessary that we recognize more clearly the degrees of 
courage required for various socially desirable forms of 
behavior. For instance, we are apt to exaggerate the value 
of physical courage—though this is, of course, impossible 
without moral courage. But dangers to health and life are 
not the only ones that count: Some of the most courageous 
men and women of our time are those who, after due de- 
liberation, risk friendships, reputation, material prosperity, 
career, family ties, political aims, influence and liberty so 
they might live up to the dictates of their conscience. It 
often takes more courage to face life than to face death. 


UR definition of courage is still too narrow if it in- 

cludes only that of militant attack and repulsion— 
the valor which consists in “pulling oneself together” for 
quick action. ‘There is a courage of acceptance also, and 
without it there could be no saintliness and no perfect love. 
Perhaps it will be possible some day to measure moral energy 
as now we measure intelligence; then we shall know better 
where to look for our great heroes and heroines. In the 
meantime it is well to remember that moral health, no less 
than physical health, has laws that are not conditioned upon 
social sanctions. Society merely registers the impressions 


My Syrian Neighbor Tells Me Stories 


(Continued from page 653) 


Holy Girl Church. Less unique, but very taking for local 
color, is The Tree That Saw Jesus. 

A long way below these in interest comes an inferior crop 
that is distractingly plentiful—a hundred tales of “de bug- 
ger” (bogie?) yarns of giants and goblins, saints’ legends 
that to an American do not always recommend the saints, 
incidents weird, or horrible, or sometimes foul beyond be- 
lief. The story-teller makes very little moral or artistic 
distinction. It has taken three years to select even from 
what my Syrian neighbor chooses to call her “holy stories” 
the small set that would give pleasure 
to an American magazine audience. 


YOUTH AND COURAGE 


of moral qualities upon itself; it sometimes recognizes and 
even rewards courage; but among the greatest historical 
displays of that quality are those that have gone unrecognized | 
and unrewarded as such. Indeed, the disquieting truth of — | 
Barrie’s discourse—disquieting to so many of his contem- 
poraries—was that it faintly suggested the natural relation 
betweeen courage and revolt. Many of our greatest pioneers 
have been rebels against the social conventions of their time 
—one need think no further than the supreme example set 
the world upon the hill of Golgotha. If the young of all 
nations must revolt against their elders, it is not because 
of a special moral necessity of revolt by young people; it 
is not because the present generation of middle-aged is par- 
ticularly wicked or foolish, or both, or because the young © 
folks of these days are unusually wise—but it is because 
after the recent shake-up of social conventions those who 
were part of the old social life are not safe guides for that 
which must follow it, 

As the world is settling down to the business of peace, 
many fussy workmen with gray hair are patching up the 
fissures which the events of the war have cut into the old — 
crust of political, economic and social life. It needs the 
young and unafraid to examine a little those clefts to see ~ 
whether these hurried repairs are really worth while, whether © 
they are not merely going to dam up forces that must be set 
free so that the human spirit may find a living embodiment 
of its aspirations. The youth movement in many lands is — 
such a going back to the essential experience of the race. It 
is laughing at many of: the things that the older generation 
revered. It is learning to laugh at its own solemnity; but 
underneath its laughter there is a great resolve and a great 
promise. B. Lg 


typically racial angle, the teacher of the Hebrew school in 
the New England town where I gathered the stories adds 
several comments. And Professor Irving F. Wood, head of 
the Smith College Bible Department, presents she: findings 
of higher criticism. 

How God Got Moses’ Soul is the only story previously 
known to all three. Professor Wood thinks that it is the 
most venerable of the series and that it is in the Talmud. 
Its modern dress of oddly broken English cannot hide from 
him certain accuracies characteristic of oral tradition; for — 

example, the phrase about the uretl of @ 
the apple appears in the earliest records 


It was easy to begin collecting the 
stories for their own sake; but present- 
ly the Survey GraAPHIc discovered 
that one of them, at least, was already 
known in other versions. ‘This raised 
the question, had the tales a historical 
as well as literary interest? “Three in- 
terpreters, specialists working from 
very different points of view, have 
agreed on one point. The best of the 
narratives come of honorable Hebrew 
lineage; they are not Syrian, that is 
Arabic, but of Jewish origin, and their 
nearest parallel is the Talmud. Pro- 
fessor Lewis Ginsberg of the Jewish 
Seminary of New York treats them as 
Jewish folk-lore, of which he has made 
especial study. From the moral and 


THE SERIES AS PUBLISHED IN 
SuRVEY GRAPHIC 


How God Make Everybody Rich 
Those Holy Girl Church 
November 


How God Hate the Old Black Dog 

The Tree that Saw Jesus 

The Man God Wanted Poor 
January 


How God Took Moses’ Soul 
‘The Man Who Shot God 
March 


The Village that Wanted Rain 
The Farmer Who Was Holy Man 
August 


Saint Peter’s Mother 
September 


of the tale. 

Professor Ginsberg, analyzing more 
at length, finds that three Semitic 
sources have somehow grown together 
into one plot. ‘The inability ot the 
angel to take Moses’ soul is a very old 
Jewish legend of which there are so 
many versions. (He himself has treated 
them in Volume 5 of his book, Jewish 
Legends, soon to be published.) The 
second element is the story of Moses 
digging his own grave. By a queer 
freak of distribution, this appears 
among the Falashas, the black Jews of 
Abysinnia. The Arabs also tell it, as 
seems more reasonable, and their ver- 
sion has already been collected by a 
scholar. (See Jacques Faitlovitc’s, 
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By Antoine Bourdelle 


THE VALOR OF YOUTH 
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Mota Mosu [Death of Moses] texte ethiopen, traduit en 
hébreu et en francais, Paris, 1906.) Professor Ginsberg 
hazards the attractive guess that the death caused by smell- 
ing the apple may be connected with the legend, widely pre- 
vailing, though not accepted in the Biblical book of Genesis, 
that the forbidden fruit was an apple. 

The comment of our local guardian of Hebrew tradition 
had a taking literalness. “I know the first part of that,” he 
nodded, confirming the analysis that splits the story. “That 
belongs to us. God takes the soul of a holy man easily, but 
to get the soul of a wicked man, it’s like pulling a heavy 
cord through a small hole. It was not an apple, though,” 
he denies, frowning. “Your friend is wrong about that. 
I know how God took Moses’ soul; through the mouth, yes, 
but it was with a holy kiss.” 

This and the two other tales of Moses are “of the genuine 
hero-tale kind,” according to Professor Wood, ‘for the 
basis is the greatness of Moses.” What fantastic embroidery 
they all weave on the familiar theme (to Old Testament 
students) that Moses talked with God! ‘The 
story of the old black dog was recognized by 
my Hebrew teacher as one of very many Jew- 
ish legends of kindness to animals. 

“But that is ours!” he protested jealously. 
“You say she is Syrian? How could she get 
it? The rabbis always teach kindness to all 
that God has made.” 

Another example of the accidental collision 
of sources is The Man Who Shot God. His- 
torically, says Professor Ginsberg, this is the 
legend of the gnat of Titus whom God 
thus punished for destroying the Temple of 
Jerusalem. (See the Talmud, Treatise of 
Gittin 56:6.) Of course the Hebrew teacher 
was familiar with the story and eager to sup- 
ply it. The Roman general, flushed with 
triumph, proudly defied God himself, success- 
fully up to a certain point. Vengeance came, 
as stated in the identical phrase by educated 
Jew and illiterate Syrian, when “God sent 
the smallest thing ever he made up that wicked 
man’s nostril.” In the teacher’s version God 
concludes the story—tamely enough without 
the Syrian story-teller’s dialect: 

“T don’t want to punish your body anyway. 
I’m going to punish your soul.” 

With all the agreement, there are two alien flavors in this 
story. Professor Ginsberg declares that the head of gold 
which appears in my Syrian neighbor’s version was no part 
of the Titus legend. And not even the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica can help to account entirely for the story-teller’s 
breath-taking reference to Nimrod, the founder of Nineveh, 
though it does blacken Nimrod’s reputation to correspond 
somewhat with that other hunter who “shot God.” To be 
sure, Nimrod enjoys a certain respectability as a Biblical 
character, but the encyclopedia suggests grimly that the one 
reference to him in Genesis as a “mighty hunter before the 
Lord” may be translated ‘‘against the Lord.” It was he 
whose officers raised the Tower of Babel, so one Assyrian 
tablet records, in order to shoot at God with their arrows 
and kill Him! 

Epic hate is‘immortal. The black breath of this tale that 
is three thousand years older than the first settlements on 
the Nile has floated intangibly down to an uncritical old- 
world story-teller in an American mill-town of the Twen- 
tieth Century. 

Also of Jewish origin is The Man God Wanted Poor. 
Stamped with the fatalism of an oppressed race, small won- 
der that, as Professor Ginsberg notes, this is very popular 
among the Jews of Germany. 


MY SYRIAN NEIGHBOR TELLS ME STORIES 


This is another tale that may perhaps be pre-Christian. At |) 


least, observes Professor Wood, “It hardly began with Peter. 
It was an independent story which got attached to Peter 
popularly. The point does not depend on its having Peter 
for the hero.” Indeed, it seems to be also in circulation, told 
simply as the fate of a “stingy old woman.” So Jacob Riis 
found it and collected it in his book, Neighbors, with the 
onion transformed to a carrot. Selma Lagerléf, who brought 
the story back from Palestine, will have none of any vege- 
table aid! In her highly literary version, the mother rises 
on an angel’s wing. Madame Lagerldf ignores the folk-lore 
interest to concentrate in modern fashion on the social moral: 
if each of us loved his neighbor, there would be no need of 
a place for lost souls. 


Our local Hebrew teacher, himself a European Jew, threw i | 
an unexpected light on the significance of this story. “That 


writes the truth!” he declared earnestly. “You know how we | 
Jews reverence our old people, and especially the mother of a 


great man. Yet even the mother of a great man must save n | 
herself. ‘That is daring, it is the extreme case; | | 


yet each of us must save his own soul.” 

So the expert of one kind or another helps 
us to delight in the stories quite apart from 
their intrinsic merits, by suggesting endless 
room for the imagination to work about in. 
For instance, some of them he finds in the 
Talmud. Since the story-teller cannot read, 
how else can she have them except from the 
common source, by oral tradition? Again, 
here'and there he points out a haunting phrase 
or idea that is nobody knows how old; one at | 
least in The Man Who Shot God echoes | 
back far beyond the Biblical Flood. Perhaps 
another, How God Got Moses’ Soul, has one 
root in the Garden of Eden. The stream of 
uncharted centuries has indeed swept down 
strange freightage into the story-teller’s ocean. 
There are occasional monstrous creatures out 
of dim sub-human depths, and much froth of 
legend thrust upward now and again. Here 
and there floats a branch of rare wood that 
bears testimony to a priceless lost forest far 
up stream beyond the ken of modern man. 

According to temperament, one’s interest 
dwells on such points in the tales themselves, 
or on the amazing proof that they are indeed 
a spoil of the ancient East. “There is still another considera- 
tion: the best of the legends will stand on their own merits. 
by reason of sheer folk-wisdom. Exactly like the allegories 
of the Hebrew prophets or the parable of the “Syrian 
Christ,” they are told to convey a point, and some of the 
morals are unshakably true. ‘Those two poor girls who 
helped to build the church by “givin’ what they oughter kep” 
for themself” are worthy of divine honor. ‘The root of 
man’s kindness to animals is truly his view that these are 
lesser children of God. (Compare the Ancient Mariner.) 
It is often enough the humble soul that has the slightest 
interference between itself and God, as in The Farmer Who 
Was Holy Man. Here the peasant’s imagined blankets 
make the same symbol for sin that Hawthorne has developed 
in The Minister’s Black Veil. 

And yet, what grips the imagination most is not the moral 
quality of the stories themselves, nor their oral preservation 
through the unlettered centuries, nor their strange trans- 
mission to modern America. It is the evidence that such a 
body of folk-lore still exists, the common heritage of a 
people once rooted in Asia Minor but now scattered all over 
the world. With sheer wonder we touch a limb of that 
World Tree of Norse legend: Igdrasil whose roots are 
wrapped about the center of our earth. We are burrowing: 
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HE color-line of the South, the cross- 

ways of English speech which enter 
into the immigrant neighborhoods of our 
cities, the clash of forces that rack post- 
war Europe—these in their intimately hu- 
man bearings are illuminated from time to 
time in the pages of the Survey. Have 
the newer methods of social diagnosis any 
light to throw on the Indian problem? 


The Red Atlantis 
By ‘fohn Collier 


Much has been written about Taos, set 
there in the Rockies where the American 
West, the Spanish tradition, the old tribal 
life of the red men and the modern artists’ 
colony rub elbows. But here in this ar- 
ticle we have something new, challenging, 
revealing, the appraisal of the Indian 
pueblo by one of the foremost students of 
American community life—and of a great 
hope in the way of which stands “nothing 
but the white man’s skepticism, depart- 
mental routines, archaic official ideals and 
jealous vested interests.” 


The Most Ancient Capitals 


of America 
By Mary Sheepshanks 


Back of the Tacna-Arica Conference at 
Washington lies more than the conflict be- 
tween rival South American states. On the 
heights of the Andes stands Cuzco, the 
ancient Inca capital and city of the Sun. 
Here are huge monuments of a still earlier 
civilization, comparable perhaps in point of 
time as in size with those of Egypt and 
Babylon. Here are survivals of the Span- 
ish colonial times. And here glamorous 
and grim, the deep-seated social questions 
of peonage and smouldering revolt among 
the Indian laborers of the haciendas. With 
the opening of the Panama Canal these up- 
land regions are neighbors to us. What of 
them? An answer by a former London 
settlement worker, long secretary of the 
International Women’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion, who is just returned from a visit to 
Bolivia and Peru. 


Constantinople 
By Clarence Richard ‘fohnson 


That type of community stock-taking, 
which had its inception in Pittsburgh and 
has been taken up by such twentieth cen- 
tury cities as Buffalo, Cleveland, Spring- 
field and Topeka has been transplanted 
overseas. The surveys of Prague and 
Pekin have been followed in the Near East. 
And we have a canvass of the ancient 
Byzantine capital, where today a joint 
inter-allied commission governs, watching 
precariously a melting pot of races lest it 
boil over. The story of the survey and the 
significance of its findings will be told by 
the director, Clarence Richard Johnson of 


1,820,000 Telephones Moved 


In the telephone business 
every day is “moving day.” 
Telephone subscribers are prob- 
ably the most stable and perma- 
nent portion of our population; 
yet during the past year one 
telephone out of every seven in 
the Bell System was moved from 
one place of residence or busi- 
ness to another at some time dur- 
ing the year. 


The amount of material and 
labor, and the extent of plant 
changes involved in’ ‘station 
movement” are indicated by the 
fact that this item of service cost 
the Bell System more than 


$15,000,000 in 1921. 


To most people, the connect- 
ing or disconnecting of a tele- 
phone seems a simple operation 
of installing or removing the 
instrument. As a matter of fact, 


in every case it necessitates 
changes in the cables and wires 
overhead or underground. It 
also necessitates changes in cen- 
tral office wires and switchboard 
connections; in subscribers’ 
accounts and directory listings; 
and frequently requires new 
“‘drop” lines from open wires or 
cables. 


The problems of station move- 
ment are among the large prob- 
lems of the telephone service. 
Because of the double operation 
of disconnecting and re-connect- 
ing, the work involved is often 
twice as great as in the case of 
new subscribers. With nearly 
2,000,000 changes a year, it is 
only by the most expert manage- 
ment of plant facilities that Bell 
service is enabled to follow the 
subscriber wherever he goes. 
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down into the spiritual origins of a race; whether we like to 
acknowledge it or not, we are coming close to one of the 
sources of our English Bible. 

Here in this Syrian kitchen is one of the elements of the 
atmosphere that the Messiah breathed, himself by rich in- 
heritance a born teller of tales. Neither Uncle Remus nor 
Hiawatha, our only similar collections, can touch us so 
nearly. As we know the mind of the Indian and the mind 
of the Negro from the tales they have chosen to tell, we are 
doubly bound to know the mind of the Syrian. For one 
part of his heritage is ours already as it has come down to us 
in the life-blood of the Pilgrims. 

(In answering these advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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(Continued from page 658) 
time to keep all the force there busy during the long hours 
at their regular work. During this time they don working 
clothes and are very helpful in the factory, for they have all 
nad factory training. 

On account of the trouble we had with certain office em- 
ployes who objected. to working on the same schedule as the 
factory employes we decided several years ago not to gu 
outside our regular force to fill higher positions—that is, 
positions above ‘common labor.” We have been educating 
former factory workers as salesmen. during the last eighteen 
months and with some success. These salesmen work in the 
factory during the rush season and then return to 
the road. 

Another instance of the consideration of the council for 
the manager occurred when the motion was passed that all 
employes work the same number of hours. The manager was 
excepted on the grounds that because his work was mainly 
brain work he needed more freedom than the other employes. 
The manager did not accept this privilege because having 
done both brain work and hard manual labor, he knew that 
brain work did not fatigue him as much as hard physical 
work. 

During the last year the council has been studying the 
most difficult department of our business, sales problems. 
We deal in specialty food products, and the competition 
with similar foods which are nationally advertised is very 
keen. At almost every meeting for the last six months, 
in my capacity as sales-manager I have given all the informa- 
tion at my command to the council and it has been making 
steady progress in its grasp of the sales problems. ‘To fur- 
ther assist the council in its study of sales problems, as 

~ well as to give a few of our factory men a chance to be- 
come salesmen, we have trained two former factory work- 
ers. ‘They cover Indianapolis, and as they are members 


of council and attend all its meetings they bring their 


problems before that body. 


Profit Sharing 
ROM the beginning of our plan of self-government we 


have had a profit-sharing plan. We have paid the same 
rate per cent on pay-roll, both wage and salary, as we pay 
on capital stock. ‘That is, an employe whose salary is a 
thousand dollars receives the same dividend that he would 
get from ten shares of stock amounting to a thousand dol- 
lars. The dividends on the wage pay-roll are not paid to 
the wage workers, but the amount is set aside as a reserve 
fund which may be used by the council, or by a committee 
appointed by it, to assist those employes who need financial 
help from time to time. The dividends to the salary 
workers are paid either in cash or in stock as the council 
may decide. If paid in stock the employes may sell this to 
the company, and the company obligates itself to buy it at 
par, but not more than one share per month from any one 
employe. The employe who leaves our employ must offer 
his stock to us at par. 


Our Farm Council 


E have the same system of government, 

and much the same system of profit- 
sharing at our farm that we have at the plant. 
The farm is operated by the company. It is 
a tract of six hundred and fifty acres and is 
being rapidly developed as a stock farm. It is 
located about ten miles from the plant, and 
we are in daily communication with it. In 
fact I live on it about seven months of the 
year. The farm employes are developing 
quite rapidly in their council work. ‘They are 
showing more initiative than the factory 


THE HIGH ADVENTURE OF A CANNERY 
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workers did during the first year of our self-government 
plan at the plant. | 
greatly with the seasons. At present the farm employes | 
work from six A. M. to six P. M., except Saturday when — 
they take the afternoon off unless work is unusually press- 
ing, when they may work until six p. m. “They take an — 
hour and a half at noon—at least they may take that 
but seldom do. ‘They also work on salary, all except 
the casuals. On account of the nature of farm work they 
have to do a good deal on Sunday. As far as I know | 
there is no complaint among the farm employes as to the — 
hours. This problem settles itself as it does at the plant, by 
the necessities of the situation. 

Once a year we have a stockholders’ and employes’ dinner } 
at which all employes and practically all stockholders are 
present. I make my annual report at this time and the 
results of the year’s business. are discussed. We also dis-|_ 
cuss the prospects for the ensuing year. 

The outstanding result of our work during the last five” 
and a half years has been the progress members of council © 
have made in their grasp of the intricacies of business, of ~ 
manufacturing, of sales problems and economic principles. 
I think it would be quite impossible for any theorist to 
induce this body to take an ill considered, half-baked 
action. . 

Next in importance to the progress many of our employes |} 
have made as managers of our enterprise is the spirit that 
prevails among all our force, including those who do not 
attend council meetings. ‘There is never any complaint, no 
holding back; all are willing to do as much as they are | 
able. Occasionally during the first three years of our ex- 
periment an employe would not do his share. He could not 
last long because of the criticisms of his fellow workers. 
The employe who remains with us is the “man who will 
and can in all things do his share.” || 

Of course we have become much more efficient. That ~ 
necessarily follows from an understanding of the problems 
of the business and better spirit. I have not space in this 
article to deal with statistics, but a comparison of our costs 


of production for the first monts of 1922 with those of a | ¢i 


similar period for 1921 may be of interest. During the 


first four months of 1922 we produced three and one-half } « 


times as many goods as in the similar period of 1921, and — 
our pay-roll was only one fifth larger. Our rate of pay 
was slightly higher in 1922 than in 1921 and our © 
hours of labor per week a little less. Putting this 
in percentage our cost per unit in 1921 was 100 and in 
1922, 37. 

If the readers of this article wish to secure more statistical 


information they may do so by reading an article which } 


will soon be published by Prof. Paul H. Douglas of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in the Journal of Political Economy. He 
spent five days with us in May. We gave him all the in- 
formation at our command; he attended a council meeting 
and worked with our farm employes in the harvest fields. 
We were delighted to have him with us as 
we all wished an unprejudiced and _ intel- 
ligent expert opinion of the results of our 
work. 

I believe that by such a plan as ours not 
only are the efficiency and the spirit of the 
employers very much improved, but the 
management gets far more pleasure from its 
work. I know of no adventure in industry 
which compares with that of working inti- 
mately with a group of manual workers. 
The real excitement, and the real stimulus 
in life is our dealings with human beings, 
not with inanimate objects. 


The hours of labor at the farm vary | 


LOADING THE OLIVE BRANCH 
(Continued from page 651) 


trial war. In this field, then, opportunity was afforded for 
testing the feasibility of a machinery for adjustments en- 
\dowed with compulsory powers. Could it be directed against 
large numbers of workmen as it was against the emiployers; 
the latter being brought up with a sharp turn through can- 
cellation of their profitable contracts? 

_ To enforce upon large numbers of working people the ob- 
servance of orders or engagements, however, is a very diffi- 
cult matter in practice. It reminds me of an anecdote of 
Lincoln, I think unpublished, which came down to me by 
word of mouth through a nephew of the late Dr. George 
Agnew of New York. The doctor was an intimate friend 
and was staying at the White House during an evening. 
Lincoln was engaged in an adjoining room in interminable 
interviews with all sorts of applicants for favor or clemency. 
It was well toward midnight when the President entered 
the living apartments and threw himself into a chair, utterly 
exhausted, with the remark, “Agnew, there is no end to the 
people who want other people’s jobs, to officers who want 
promotion or to applicants for favored contracts. How can 
we hope to deal with them all? Agnew, did you ever try 
to shovel fleas?” 

That in reality is what it comes to in the attempt to require 
fulfillment of engagements by perhaps thousands of people 
at a clip. It is veritably like attempting to shovel fleas. 
The defiance of the Kansas Industrial Court by Howat and 
his fellow insurgents in the United Mine Workers is a case 
in point. And repeatedly during the war we were called 
upon to face situations in which the edict of the government 
might be defied by such large numbers of workers as to im- 
peril continued prosecution of the war. 

Possibly at times the administration was weak-kneed or 
mistaken in its insistence that the main task was to win the 
war, even if the final solution of our labor problems was 
thereby postponed until a later date. Somewhat attentive 
consideration of this matter has convinced me that one 
effective means to this end—the exercise of compulsion upon 
the body of the workers—may be attained through the 
creation of strong unions; provided that encouragement has 
been afforded from the outset, not only to the upbuilding 
of the organization, but to the creation of the best and 
fittest leadership. A trade union, ably officered, is the very 
best agency for enforcing discipline upon its own members. 
Its operation is quite analogous to that of student govern- 
ment, enforced upon large numbers of callow youth by a 
sound public opinion, engendered among themselves. ‘The 
ship owners of New York, represented by Philip A. S. 
Franklin, president of the International Mercantile Marine 
Company, were right, as I believe, when they declared their 
preference in the handling of longshore matters, for “dealing 
with a union rather than with a mob.” <There can be no 
self-government or discipline in a mob, but it is possible by 
upholding responsible and effective leadership of a union to 
stabilize a difficult situation. Such at least was my experi- 
ence in dealing with the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation. Had it not been for the discipline of that body, 
exercised often at long range in remote parts of the country, 
we could never have succeeded in-shipping the body of men 
and supplies which were sent overseas in such record time. 

But again it will be objected that while a minority of the 
workers may indeed be disciplined through their own or- 
ganizations, the most critical situations arise when the 
overwhelming majority of the workers are committed to 
some purpose. And it is urged that the policy of upbuilding 
the organization under such circumstances may create a 
Frankenstein, which will be able to bear down all opposition. 
Against such power there can be but one effective opposition 
and that must be either the power of the state through its 
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duly selected representatives, or what is sometimes equally | 
effective, the influence of public opinion. However much |} 


the leaders may flout it, the fact is indisputable that the 


public must be upon the side of any body of workers in a ‘ 


order to enable them to win a strike. And repeatedly, as 
the outcome of such a conflict was determined by the public’s © | 
participation, so even a losing cause might ultimately win 
out if the quick sympathy of the press, the pulpit, and other 
means of public representation took sides in the matter. 
Ultimately in a democracy we must come back to that: the 
force of public opinion, the sense of fair play and decency. 


The significant feature last year of the recall of the strike | 


order by the five train service brotherhoods was its acknowl- 


edgement of the irresistible power of public opinion. The © 4 i 
difficulty in many cases, however, is to bring about a clean 7} 


and clear-cut understanding of the issues involved. To bring 
about such-a crystallization of public opinion and then to 


invoke it in favor of a right settlement is yet another of | 
the functions of the public representative engaged in the |} 


settlement of labor troubles. 


HE most tense and exciting moment in my work for |} 


the Adjustment Commission of the Shipping Board was 


the final decision on the North Atlantic scale in October } " 


1919. The schedule for every port in the United States | 


depended upon it. This was the affair which precipitated —| 


the strike at New York, spoiling an otherwise untarnished 
record during the actual war period. Such occasions as the 


signing of this award forcibly contrast the tranquil course — : 


of a professional existence with that of the man of affairs, 


forced to come to the scratch and to make momentous de- | 


cisions. One assumes at such times a direct responsibility 
which is immensely sobering. Here were 40,000 men in the 
port of New York alone with a wage scale of sixty-five 
cents per hour, demanding an increase to a dollar. The 
war was six months past. Everybody believed the peak of 
living cost had passed. Even the President of the United 
States on the occasion of a demand by the railway shopmen 
for an increase in wages had declared that it would “utterly 
crush the general campaign which the government is waging 
to reduce the high cost of living.” The vicious circle of 
high wages, high costs, and high costs hence high wages, was 
whirling madly. Somehow it had to be brought to an end, 
but how was one to stop the mad onrush? Labor was 
rampant everywhere; the old-time patriotic war morale had 
broken down. It was certain that a refusal of this demand 
would precipitate a costly strike, and yet somebody had to 
act. I shall never forget the final decision. Remember 
that the commission with its two members chosen by either 
side headed up in the chairman, upon whose vote everything — 
depended. As always happens, each side voted for itself. — 
That put it squarely up to me. So I sent for the ship 
owners and asked them to count the cost. Were they pre- 
pared to stand by their guns, if from a sense of civic duty 
I voted adversely to the men? For it was certain that 
a complete tie-up would result unless satisfactory concessions 
were made. As I recall it, the possible cost of a protracted 
strike was set at fifty million dollars. ‘That is a large figure 
in a professional budget. And at last, with pen in hand, 
the award was laid before me to be signed. I should never 
have done it without the inspiration of President Wilson’s 
message of August 25: ‘We ought to postpone questions of 
this sort.... It is the duty of every citizen of the country 
to insist upon a truce.... I appeal to my fellow citizens 
of every employment to cooperate . . . in what I conceive 
to be the only course which conscientious servants can pur- 
sue.” There was my cue, my defense, my sole salvation. 
Without it, we could not have withstood the demands. And 
so the first bar in a large way to war-time inflation was 
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set up by our decree. Everybody else was still jacking 
| things up higher and higher. Somebody had to make a 
_ beginning. That was my belief. 

But this policy of discouraging continued deflation by 
| putting the brakes upon wages increases had to be modified 
in part by the circumstances of the case. I was so impressed 
| by the unsteady and casual employment, high rents and 
| profiteering that I felt a slight increase was imperative— 
five cents per hour, picayune, indeed, compared with their 
| demand for forty cents. But it would serve at least as an 
‘| evidence of goodwill. ‘The strategy, in fact, was not to 
erect a solid and unyielding wall but rather a bending line 
of defense. Further evidence of its flexibility—and it was 
fortunate we had it as events turned out—was afforded 
by the promise to reconsider the matter two months later 
in case relief from the high cost of living had not come. 
And in due time we had to redeem it by one more raise, 
to meet the peak of living cost, which did not come, in fact, 
for almost a year. 

The outcome in 1919 was true to our expectations. There 
| was a disastrous strike for three weeks. ‘The port was tied 
up tight as a drum, but it was a wonderful exhibition of 
_ good sportsmanship by the national officers, especially T. V. 
O’Connor, president of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association. “T. V.” literally took his life in his hands 
when he confronted his membership insisting that they accept 
_ the award, despite their disappointment; and that they live 
up to the full terms of their engagement to abide by arbitra- 
tion. It was a fearsome time for the union officers. ‘They 
| were literally hooted out of union meetings. I recall one 
| particularly trying luncheon when O’Connor informed me 
with a broken voice that he had not even been advised of 
a huge mass meeting held at Cooper Union the night be- 
fore. Matters were complicated by internal rivalry in the 
union. A radical and insurgent element, mostly Italian, 
infected more or less with I. W. W. principles, attempted 
to use the incident to discredit all of the old leaders. And 
for some days matters hung in suspense. The waterfront 
|| was flooded with revolutionary handbills and violence was 
|| rife on every hand. But fortunately public opinion squarely 
| backed the union officers and we had the President of the 
| United States and the prestige of federal authority behind 
us. ‘That saved the day, and the men at last came back and 
accepted our award. 

Regardless of the merit of the decision, it was a great 
victory for orderly procedure in the settlement of labor 
troubles. All through it, of course, we were greatly assisted 
by the fact that the United States government through the 
Shipping Board was actually operating vessels with a ton- 
nage greater than that of all privately owned ships in the 
United States. Whether without that fact so prompt a 
conclusion might have been reached, is somewhat problem- 
atical; but fundamentally I believe the incident supports 
the conclusion that public opinion, when once aroused, is a 
governing force, practically irresistible. “Io arouse it in 
support of the award is the. prime function of an impartial 
arbitrator. 


UT of the stress of the war period I bring one personal 

experience which truly points the way toward the 
cardinal principle which must ultimately govern all happy 
human relationships. “Telegraphic advices came to Wash- 
ington that the port of New Orleans was going to be tied 
up by a strike of the Negro coal wheelers. It was no time 
to permit of interference with the overseas carriage of 
troops and supplies. A successful military campaign de- 
pended upon the absolutely uninterrupted movement of 
vessels. As chairman of the National Adjustment Commis- 
sion, I made a hasty run to New Orleans, and we finally 
arranged a conference for a Sunday morning. ‘The meeting 
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WHAT HAS BECOME OF 
SOCIAL REFORM? 


Read what Mr. Bruno Lasker, Associate 
Editor of The Survey and The Survey 
Graphic, says of the changed theories of social 
reform and of the function of the social re- 
former, in the September number of the 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


If you are not now a subscriber, send us 75 
cents in cash for this big number, or, better 
still, $3.00 for a year’s subscription. 


The American Journal of Sociology, 
now in its twenty-eighth year, is the official 
organ of the American Sociological Society and 
is the only periodical in the United States de- 
voted exclusively to the publication of sociol- 
ogical literature. It gives its readers the latest 
contributions in the fields of social experiment 

'-and social theory. Its contributors are recog- 
nized leaders; its book reviews and “Notes 
and Abstracts of Recent Literature” are up to 
date; and its bibliographies list all books, 
pamphlets, and articles of sociological im- 
portance. 


The September number will contain: 


What Has Become of Social Reform? By Bruno 
Lasker. 


Sociology Applied in the Field of Health. By 
Florence Meredith. 


Some Typical Contributions of English Sociology 
to Political Theory. VI. By Harry E. 


Barnes. 


The Category ‘“‘Human Process’; A Method- 
ological Note. By Albion W. Small. 


Functions of a Sociology Department in a State 
University. By Thomas L. Harris. 


Ages of Leisure. By Alfred H. Lloyd. 


Use the blank below if you are 
interested in modern _ social 
problems. 


Tue University oF CHicAGo PrEss 


5746 Ellis Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
GENTLEMEN: 


Check proper 
square 


bie. | I want to read Mr. Lasker’s article, and am 
enclosing 75 cents for the September American 
Journal of Sociology. 
atin} I want each issue of the American Journal 
of Sociology, and am inclosing $3.00 for a 
year’s subscription. 
ie | Please send me your announcements of new 
books in the fields of social work and sociology. 


eee _ 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


eee ee ee eee 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL 
WORK—Mrs. John M. Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field 
director; David H. Holbrook, executive director, 180 E. 22d Street, 
New York. Advice in organization problems of family social work 
societies (Associated Charities) in the United States and Canada. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS (formerly Na- 
tional Social Workers’ Exchange)—Graham Romeyn Taylor, di- 
rector, 180 East 22nd Street, New York City. An organization of 
professional social workers devoted to raising social work standards 
and requirements. Membership open to qualified social workers. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—Richard A. Bolt, 
M. D., General Director, 532 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
“Helps to prevent the unnecessary loss of mothers’ and children’s 
lives and tries to secure for the mother and child a full measure 
of health and strength.”’ 

Publishes monthly magazine, “Mother and Child.” 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, : 


president; A. R. Mann, vice president; E. C. Lindeman, executive 

secretary; Nat I. Frame, Morgantown, West Virginia, field secre- 

AER Emphasizes the human aspect of country life. Membership 
-00. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 
Cooper, sec’y; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of 
Peace, $2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 
612-614 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of Amer- 
ican penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. 
Next Congress Detroit, Michigan, October, 1922. E.R. Cass, general 
secretary, 135 East 15th Street, New York City. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and pre- 
vention. Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York, For the conservation of the family, the repression 
of prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the pro- 
motion of sound sex education. Information and catalogue of 
pamphlets upon request. Annual membership dues, $2. Member- 


ship includes quarterly magazine and monthly bulletin. “William 
F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, chairman; Sally Lucas 
Jean, director. To arouse public interest in the health of school 
children; to encourage the systematic teaching of health in the 
schools; to develop new methods of interesting children in the 
forming of health habits; to publish and distribute pamphlets for 
teachers and public health workers and health literature for 
children; to advise in organization of local child health programs. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 
to secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to im- 
prove standards and methods in the different fields of work with 
children and to make available in any part of the field the assured 
results of successful effort. The League will be glad to consult 
with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 
organizing its children’s work. C. C. Carstens, director, 130 E. 
22nd St., New York. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 W. 98th St., New York. Miss 
Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, ex. sec’y. Promotes 
civic cooperation, education, religion and social welfare in the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway. Mrs. S. J. Rosen- 
sohn, chairman. For the protection and education of immigrant 
women and girls. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Joseph Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, secretary. 
Citizenship through right use of leisure. A national civic organiza- 
tion which on request helps local communities to work out a 
leisure time program. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David 
Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Prof. O. C. Glaser, 
exec. sec’y. A public service for knowledge about human in- 
Pe enees, hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Litera- 
ure free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rev. 
Chas. S. Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l. sec’ys.; 105 E. 22 
St.. New York. 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M. 
Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F, Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; 
Agnes H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librarian 


IN- 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, 
vice-prin.; F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, 
Va. Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor @ 
Government school. Free illustrated literature. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—John 
Culbert Faries, dir., 245 E. 28rd St., New York. Maintains free 


industrial training classes and employment bureau; makes artificial | 


limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the handi- 
capped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons and cooperates with other special agencies in plans 
to put the disabled man “‘back on the payroll.” 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING DELIN- ia 


QUENCY (under the Commonwealth Fund Program for Preventing 
Delinquency)—Arthur W. Towne, executive director, 52 Vanderbilt 


Ave., New York City. Will begin publishing and distributing bul- 7 He 


letins and other literature in the fall of 1922. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY (formerly Intercol- — 


legiate Socialist Society)—-Harry W. Laidler, secretary; Room 931, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—Education for a new social 
order, based on production for use and not for profit. Annual 
membership, $3.00, $5.00 and $25.00. Special rates for students. 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF LEGAL AID SOCIETIES—Officers: 
Fresident, Albert F. Bigelow, 111 Devonshire Street, Boston; Sec- 
retary, John S. Bradway, 133 South 12th St., Philadelphia; Chair- 


man of Central Committee, Leonard McGee, 239 Broadway, New 
York. This organization was formed in 1912 as a national asso- 


ciation of all legal aid societies and bureaus in the United States 


to develop and extend legal aid work. The record of proceedings ~ 


at the 1922 convention contains the best material obtainable on 
practical legal aid work. Copies free on request. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COL- 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Johnson, 
sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
the common rights of American citizenship. 
tion regarding race problems, lynchings, etc. 
with 350 branches. Membership, $1 upward. 


Furnishes informa- 
Membership 90,000, 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance phys- 
ical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young Wo- 
men. Maintains National Training School which offers through its 
nine months’ graduate course professional training to women wish- 
ing to fit themselves for executive positions within the movement. 
Recommendation to positions made through Personnel Division, 
Placement Section. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official National 
Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. 
National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W.. 
Washington, 1D. C. 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 
Department of Education—Rev. James H. Ryan, Exec. Sec’y. 
Bureau of Education—A. C. Monahan, Director. 
Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran, 
merarcment of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and John 
. Lapp. 
Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin McGrath; 
Ass’t. Director, Michael Williams. 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Rear-Admira) 
William S. Benson; Exec. Sec’y, Michael J. Slattery. 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michael 
Gavin; Exec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. 
National Catholic Service School for Women, Washington, D, C.— 
Director, Charles P. Neill; Dean, Miss Maud R, Cavanaugh. 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce*M. Mohler. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, 
sec’y.; 105 Hast 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural in- 
vestigations. Works for improved laws and administration; 
children’s codes. Studies health, schools, recreation, dependency, 
delinquency, etc. Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and $100; 
includes quarterly, ““‘The American Child.” 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas. F. 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and 
publishes exhibit matenial which visualizes the principles and con- 
ditions affecting the health, well being and education of children. 
Cooperates with educators, public health agencies, and all 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide service through 
exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—Dr. 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; As- 
sociate Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. V. 
V. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y.; 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental 
disorders, feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, war 


neuroses and re-education, psychiatric social service, backward 
children, surveys, state societies. ‘‘Mental Hygiene;’’ quarterly. 
$2 a vear. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THE SuRvEY. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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To secure to colored Americans — 


} 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Robert W. Kelso, 
pres., Boston; W. H. Parker, sec’y, 25 East Ninth Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to increase the efficiency of 
|| Social service agencies. Each year it holds an annual meeting, 
#| publishes in permanent form the Proceedings of this meeting, and 
| issues a quarterly Bulletin. The fiftieth annual meeting of the 
| Conference will be held in Washington, D. C., in May 1923. Pro- 
| ceedings are sent free of charge to all members upon payment of a 
membership fee of five dollars. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
NESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; Lewis H. Carris, 
| field sec’y; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, 
' lectures, publish literature of movement—samples free, quantities 
at cost. Includes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 E. 28rd St., New York. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, gen’l sec’y. Fromotes legislation for en- 
lightened standards for women and miinors in industry and for 
honest products; minimum wage commissions, eight hour day, no 
night work, federal regulation food and packing industries; ‘‘honest 
cloth” legislation. Publications available. 


| NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. 
Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of 
comparative study and concerted action in city, state and nation, 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed by settlement 
work, seek the higher and more democratic organization of 
| neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
| Member, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., Direc- 
tor, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. For development and stand- 
| ardization of public health nursing. Maintains library and edu- 
eational service. Official Magazine ‘‘Public Health Nurse.”’ 


i 
| NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
.L. Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 
| 12 E. 23rd St., New York. Establishes committees of white and 
| colored people to work out community problems. Trains Negro 
social workers. 


' NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION— 
Anna A. Gordon, president; Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
_ Evanston, Illinois. To secure effective enforcement of the 
-Hitghteenth Amendment, to advance the welfare of the American 
| people through the departments of Child Welfare, Women in In- 
‘| dustry, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance Instruction, Amer- 
'| icanization and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication 
“The Union Signal,’’ published at Headquarters. 


| NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
| Robins, pres.; 311 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for 
| self-government in the work shop through organization and also 
for the enactment of protective legislation. Information given. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
| —1 Madison Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president; H. S. 
| Braucher, secretary. Special attention given to organization of 
| year-round municipal recreation systems. Information available on 
_ playground and community center activities and administration. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure rep- 
resentation for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y, 1417 Locust St., Philadel- 
| phia. Membership, $2, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


| THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
\| For the study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race 
| improvements. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Con- 
) ference, the Hugenics Registry, and lecture courses and various 
allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living 
| Conditions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 BE. 22nd St., New York. De- 
partments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys and 
Exhibits. The publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the public in practical and inexpensive form some of the most 
important results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 

Youth; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 

South; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
_of the Tuskegee idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin.; War- 
| ren Logan, treas.; A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


VAN 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon’s illustra- 
tions and cartoons in Survey GraPHIc 
are a happy introduction to the great 
wealth of them in his book, “The Story 
of Mankind.” This famous “history for 
children from 10 to 70” has been bought 
by 410 subscribers through The Survey’s 
Book Department. $5 by return mail of 
The Survey, 112 E. 19 Street, New York 


LOON 


HIGH EXPENDITURES 


ani 
SMALL REVENUE 
N ot Always Justified 


Abstract in answer to an inquiry from one institution 
to another. 

“Through Mr. Bartine’s investigation, the revenue of 
this Hospital has been greatly increased and the expenses 
have been reduced so that in three months time it has 
reached a set budget that the hospital authorities never 
dreamed could have been accomplished in such a period.” 


HOSPITAL CONSULTATION BUREAU 
OLIVER H. BARTINE, Director 
Aeolian Hall New York City 


Planning, 


Construction and Operation of Institutions for the 
Care of the Sick 


Hospitals 
and } ; 
Institutions 


in layout and plans should give expression to the 
latest medical and social practice. 

Advice on plans and operating problems made 
available through 


HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUREAU 
OF CONSULTATION 
HENRY C. WRIGHT, Director 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


FH RR RRP RRR Ee See eee 
Hi A COUNTY-FAIR STORY HOUR ay 


a A Relief to Mothers and a Joy to Children Bi 


a Mary Gay and her Suit Case Theater will Entertain and 5 
|| Teach Health | 


|| Theater and Troupe may be rented for short periods | | 
@ Stella Boothe 131 East 19th St. New York City @ 
Tea Ree Pee ee Te eee eee ee ee eG 


RECREATION TRAINING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
(Successor to Recreation Dept., Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy.) 

One and two year course. Community drama. 

Write for circular 


800 S. Halsted St. (Hull House) Chicago 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
debates. Expert, scholarly service. AutTHor’s RESEARCH 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SPEAKERS: 


The Allen School-Social Science 


Home study courses for social workers and all interested in 
modern problems of society. 
U. S. Government, and Economics. 


Social Problems, Psychology, 
Students may start at 
any time. 
Write for catalogue to 
Henry M. Aten, Principal 
Allen School 
Auburn, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 


Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 
Cash with orders. 


THE SURVEY 


consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


Discounts on three or more 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Young man, twenty-three to 
thirty, to head Department of Boy’s Work 
in one of the large, well-established Setile- 
ments in Chicago. Must have had good edu- 
cational and cultured background and spe- 
cialized training or successful experience in 
boys’ work. Must have pep, initiative and 
determination to begin at the bottom and 
‘build a comprehensive program of work 
for boys in a crowded, foreign-born neigh- 
borhood, Good salary with chance to grow 
for the right man. Address, giving quali- 
fications, experience, salary to begin, length 
of time planning to remain and photograph, 
to 4282 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Man and wife as Cottage 
“Father” and “Mother” at small farm 
school thirty-five miles from New York. One 
or both should possess qualifications for 
class room work. Excellent opportunity for 
country life for some teacher who is slightly 
out of health. Apply by letter only, giving 
all necessary information. Brooklyn Chil- 
dren’s Aid Socicty, 72 Schermerhorn Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED: MHead-worker for Jewish 
Community House in mid-western city. 
Man of imagination, culture, personality 
and executive ability. Real opportunity for 
person with initiative and originality. Ad- 
dress Box 4256, SURVEY, giving full par- 
ticulars regarding education, experience 
and compensation expected. 


SOCIAL Workers, Secretaries, Dietitians, 


Housekeepers, address Miss Richards, Pro- 
vidence, R. I., Box 5, East Side. Boston 
Office. 


WANTED: Cottage manager for Girls’ 
Industrial School. Under 35 years. Pro- 
testant; refined; educated. 4278 SURVEY. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

WANTED: Jewish woman 


for Chil- 


dren’s Institution. State Experience and 
salary expected. Also. references. 4289 
SURVEY. 


SUPERVISOR wanted for Jewish Family 
Care Agency in large Eastern city. Must 
have supervisory experience. 4270 SURVEY. 

HOME ECONOMIC WORKER | for 
large family care agency, with good theo- 
retical training and experience. Must speak 
Yiddish. 4274 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Health Crusade Director, 
southwestern city of ninety thousand. 
Teaching experience desirable. Also com- 


bined public health nurse 
director for county. 
rience and least 
SURVEY. 


and crusade 
State training, expe- 
salary expected. 4293 


WORKERS WANTED 


A YOUNG woman wanted for an insti- 
tution who knows recreation work with 
older girls, also some clerical work and 
stenography. Salary $50 per month and 
full maintenance. Must furnish best ref- 
erences. 4258 SURVEY. 


NURSES Exchange Directory, Surgeons, 


Physicians, Nurses, Masseuse. Male Nurses 
and attendants. Institutional positions 
everywhere. 25 Sacramento St. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. . 


WANTED: by September rst, trained 
nurse, Protestant, in cottage community for 
children. 4263 SURVEY. 


WANTED: at once, house mother for 
girls’ house in a cottage community for 
children in the country, 90 miles from New 
York. 4264 SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION as night clerk in institution 
or similar work by responsible man. Best 


references. 4277 SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN, Jewish, experienced 
Social Worker, Home Economics Graduate, 
wants position as Head Worker or assist- 
ant in Settlement or Hospital Social Service 


Department. 4261 SURVEY. 


FOREIGN COMMUNITY Organizer, 
speaking Italian, with six years experience 
in settlement, case and club work, desires 
connection with social welfare organiza- 
tion. 4279 SURVEY. 


TEACHER of sewing and handwork, 
highly experienced, desires position in 
school or institution. 4262 SURVEY. 


SOCIAL WORKER, having case work, 
educational and psychological experience, 
wishes work with children in or near New 
York, Philadelphia or Washington. 4281 
SURVEY. 


SOCIAL WORKER, PROTESTANT, 
desires position in welfare work for girls. 
Eight years’ experience in club and com- 
munity work. 4284 SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN FIELD SECRE- 
TARY and organizer with successful ex- 
perience in general tuberculosis work, seal 
sale management, nutritional classes and 
community program planning, desires posi- 
tion. Available September rst. 4383 SURVEY. 


SOCIAL CASE WORKER with Red 
Cross experience, desires position in New 
York. 80 Prospect Street, Portchester, New 
York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED:  Superintendency of small |} 
school Institution or Home for Delinquents, | 


Feeble Minded, or Orphans by Az thor- | 


we 


oughly trained and experienced Protestant |): 


man and wife, executives and practical in 
all branches. 
acter, etc. 

4266 SURVEY. 


Letters treated confidentially. 


YOUNG WOMAN EXECUTIVE, Amer-— 
ican born, Italian speaking, nine years’ suc- 


Unquestionable ability, char- | 


cessful experience in general office and ; 2 
‘ : Gal ie 
banking practise, present employed; seeks |): 


social service connection. Trained vocalist, 
best of business and 
E. M. B., Box, 114, East Boston, 28, Mass. 


i 


WANTED: Position as Physical Direc-— 
tor and Recreation Leader or Worker in 
Girls’ Department at a Settlement or Com- 
raunity Center. 


i] 


social references. || 


Applicant is a Jewish girl |. 


with a college education and experience in | 


{i 


} 


playground and_ settlement work. 4285 | 
SURVEY. | 
JEWESS with exceptional record, as 


Mal 


superintendent and matron in institutions 4 j, 


for eighteen years, desires position. 
class manager, housekeeper. Well versed 
in dietary laws. Best references. 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN, 


First- | 


4286 i 


college graduate, | 


with secretarial training and social service | 


experience, desires position with liberal or- 
ganization. 4290 SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED dietitian wants position. |} ' 


Industrial cafeteria preferred. References. 
4267 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Position as Superintendent i} 


of institution for small children by woman 
of training and experience. Ready Sep- 
tember 165. 
sau Street, New York. 


EXPERIENCED CASE .WORKER and 


social director; 
garian, German. Exceptionally well 
equipped to take charge of a Center. 4280 


SURVEY. 


ELDERLY MAN, alert, dependable, for- 


mer misson worker, desires any respectable 
work where duties are not physically ardu- 
cus. 4292 SURVEY. 


TEACHER WANTED 


Music Teacher 
Vocal and Instrumental 


$600 to $700 a year 
and maintenance 


Apply 


State Employment 
Commission 
22 Light St., 


Baltimore, Md. 


Address Room 914—132 Nas- Wi 


speaking English, Hun- at 
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At 


Your 


Service 


im 


TTT TTT TITTIES 


Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraghing 
Addressing 
Malling 
If you will investigate you will find that 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 
than you can in your own office. 
Let us estimate on your next job 


EMTTTTTTUUUI PH UHLUCAATILLUIUUCUOCOAELLLULLECUUGTLILLLUELUEULOAULULLLOCLOcOAALULLOLLOOOceO LLCO 


Webster Letter Addressing & 
= Mailing Company 
2 34th Street at 8th Avenue 
= Longacre 2447 
A 


Fifth Avenue Letter Shop, Inc. 


16 W. 23rd Street 
Mailing 


PMultigraphing 5 
Typewriting [_GRA merey 4501 | Addressing 


Ask The Survey about Us! 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


| COLUMBIA, BARNARD, HORACE MANN, 
| are you sending a Son or Daughter to either 
INSTITUTION? Here is a fine opportunity for 
‘you to be with them. Get a home and an in- 
come beside. 
Near Columbia University, 523 W. 122d. Fur- 
' nishings and established business for sale. Col- 
} lege patronage. Elevator; telephone; hot water. 
| Fine view; cool breezes. Owner going West. 
| References required. 4265 Survey. 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS 


APARTMENT IN OLD CONNECTICUT 
| COUNTRY HOME 


| for rent furnished. Short walk to express 
| station, Grand Central.commuting. Living 
| room 14 x 16, fireplace, built-in book cases. 
| Bedroom 10 x 12, hall bedroom, sleeping 
porch. Private bath. Kitchenette. Gas for 
'| cooking, hot water, electricity included, $10 
weekly. October to April or longer. Heat 
} arranged. Tenants with young children 
welcome. Write A, 264 Flax Hill Road, 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


MSS. WANTED 


Stories, Poems, Essays, Plays Wanted 
_ We teach you how to write; where and when to 
‘sell. Publication of your work guaranteed by 
new method. alhamore Institute, Dept. J, 
pLafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, spare time, writ- 
| ing for newspapers, magazines. Exp. un- 
| nec., details Free. Press Syndicate, 964, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


_ STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc., are 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss or 
eerie Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. 


HOTELS FOR WOMEN 


HOTEL LINCOLN 


for 
Business and Professional Women 
1222 Locust Street Philadelphia 
Phone: Locust 7660 
Permanent rate $8 to $15 a week 
Transient rates $2 to $4 a night 
Non-business women welcomed as transient 
guests 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty 


: cents a line, four weekly inser- 
tions; 


copy unchanged throughout the month. 


SELF-SURVEYS IN SCHOOLS FOR THE Buinp. A 
Manual for the Guidance of Teachers. By 
Samuel P. Hayes. The Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution for the Instruction of the Blind. Over- 
brook, Philadelphia. Price, $1.00. 


A New SupprLeMEN?T To THE CHICAGO STANDARD 
Bupcer FOR DEPENDENT FAMILIES, issued July 
8. Five cents per copy. Chicago Council of 
Social Agencies, 1715 Stevens Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


MentaL Hycrene Survey oF Cincinnatr includ- 
ing recommendations for a local program, a 
study of the feebleminded in the community 
and a state program—made by the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. Price $1.00. 
Write Public Health Federation, 25 E. 9th 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EDUCATION AND THE ComMuNItTY, The Program 
of a People’s Center. Philip L. Seman, Jew- 
ish People’s Institute, 1258 West Taylor St., 
Chicago, Ill. $.30 a copy. Reprint from 
July 1922 Observer. 


Hints For Meretinc THE PropLeEM oF Matap- 
Justep YoutH. <A Study in Social Work for 
Beginners. By Alice D. Menken, 356 Second 

Averwone ¥: C. Price $.25. 


low THE BupcretT FAMILIEs SAVE anp Have— 
the reserve system explained (5 cents); How 
John and Mary Live and Save on $35 a Week 
—a weekly budget plan (10 cents); Weekly 
Allowance Book (10 cents); Ten-Cent Meals. 
bv Florence Nesbitt, 44 pp. (10 cents). Am. 
School Home Economics, 849 Bast 58 St., 
Chicago. 


Creprt Union. Complete free information on 
request to Roy F. Bergengren, 5 Park Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


Tue GosprL For AN AcE oF ANARCHY, by 
Norman B. Barr. 24 pages; paper, 25 cents, 


postpaid. 444 Blackhawk St., Chicago. 
PERIODICALS 
| Fifty cents a line per month. four weekly inser- 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month. 


THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Nursinc shows the 
part which trained nurses are taking in the bet- 
terment of the world. Put it in your library 
$3.00 a year. 19 W. Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 


MenvTaL HycieEne: quarterly: $2.00 a year: pub- 
~ lished by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS wanted for public and pri- 
vate schools, colleges and universities. Edu- 


cation Service, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New 
York. 


Choosing a School! Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

A Guide Book for Parents telling inti- 
mately and discriminatingly of Schools 
good and bad. 

Why Choose Blindly? 
896 pp. $4.00 postpaid. 
Catalogs or Advice on request. 
PORTER SARGENT 
14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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THE MARKETPLACE 


Where articles may be bought, sold or 
exchanged 


RATES: 8 cents a word 


$1.50 minimum for one insertion 
Discounts on 3 or more_ insertions 


PORTABLE GARAGE WANTED by 
resident of Redbank, N. J. Single or dou- 
ble; must be 20 feet deep. 4288 SURVEY. 


RUG: Wanted, Oriental or other good 
rug, must be reasonable in’ price. 4287 
SURVEY. 


FOR SALE: Eliot Addressing Machine 
in good condition. Price wanted. 4791 
SURVEY. 


STATIONERY 


THIRSTY blotters sent free on request, 
also samples of excellent stationery for per- 
sonal and professional use. Franklin Print- 
ery. Warner, New Hampshire. 


FOR THE HOME 


Tea Room Management 
In our new home-study course, “COOK- 
ING FOR PROFIT.” Booklet on request. 

Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St, Chicago 


GAMES 


SHAKESPEARE—How many questions 
could you answer on Shakespeare? Con- 
sult the game “A Study of Shakespeare.” 
Endorsed by best authorities. Instructive 
and entertaining. Price 50 cents. The 
Shakespeare Club, Camden, Me. 
eS SD 


MISCELLANEOUS 


It Cannot Be Done Here? Surprise your- 
self! Find out what you do NOT know about 
it. Read A Plea and a Plan for the effective 


Organization of Am. Clerks 
and Professional Employees 


(Part I, 30c.; Part II, 35c. ppd.) Help to 
make America safe for them! Masmalga Ser- 
vice, Brooklyn, N. Y, Stat. ‘“S,” Box 18. 


“Home-Making asa Profession’ 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home study 
Domestic Science courses, fitting for many well-paid 
positions or for home- making efficiency. 

Am. School of Home Economics. 849 E. 58th St., Chicago 


Sell Your Snap Shots at $5.00 Each 
Kodak prints needed by 25,000 publishers. Make 
vacations pay. We teach you how and where to 
sell. Write Walhamore Institute, Lafayette 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


500 THINGS TO SELL BY MAIL 
Remarkable new publication. Workable plans 
and methods. TI.oose-leaf, cloth binder. Prepaid 
$1.00. Walhamore Company, Lafayette Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THE Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 


TRAINING COURSES FOR 


SOCIAL WORK 


The Johns Hopkins University 


Courses in Social Economics 


Courses offered first year:—Social Case Work, 
Health and Preventable Disease, Social Medicine, 
Community Problems and Organization, Social Work 
and Law, Immigrant Peoples. “Twenty-one hours a 
week field work training under professional executives. 


Second year, specialized. 


Psychiatric and General Medical Social Service train- 
ing given by the Social Service Department of The 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


College graduates eligible for M.A. degree after com- 
pleting the two years’ course. ; 


For circulars address T. R. BALL, Registrar. 


SEPTEMBER 14-19 


Y ’ A 
ou can register for courses in 


Social Psychiatry 
Social Case Work Immigration 
Rural Social Work = Community Work 
Hospital Social Work Criminology 
Child Welfare Social Research 


Industry 


at 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
107 East 22d Street 
New York 


The Pennsylvania School for Social Service 


in affiliation with the University of Pennsylvania, 


offers a ten month’s course in Public Health Nursing. 
This course consists of both theory and practice and 
is open to qualified graduate nurses. Through co- 
operation with other agencies, training is giving in visit- 
ing nursing, child welfare, school and industrial nurs- 
ing, hospital social service and rural community nurs- 
ing. New year begins Monday, September 5, 1922. 


For detailed information apply to 
MISS HARRIET FROST, Director of Public Health Nursing 


The Pennsylvania School for Social Service 
339 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 
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was held in a Knights of Pythias hall, down by the city | 
prison. Possibly a hundred of the Negro leaders attended, 
sitting for the most part all about the edge of the room 
on the raised platforms provided for the ceremonials of ~ 
the Order. Only two white men were present, myself and |) 
Fricke, the Gulf vice-president of the International Long- | 
shoremen’s Association. Now coal trimmers, as a whole, | 
are rather a rough group of men. It is not a nice business, | 
shovelling coal in the hold of a steel vessel in the climate | 
of Louisiana; and the language of the coal trimmers, | 
especially in times of stress, is delicately adjusted to the |} 
rudeness of their calling. 

The proceedings were opened by a speech in which I } 
pealed the bells of patriotism. The necessity of an uninter- } 
rupted flow of traffic was set forth; as well as the obligation} 
resting upon the men to accept the findings of the govern- 
ment agencies mutually constituted to settle labor troubles: 
within the industry. It was»pointed out that a refusal to! | 
conform would only invite retaliation from the employers; © 
and that with the public and the employers arrayed against 
them, the men must surely fail in case of a strike. It was” 
a high-brow speech, just such as a college professor under | 
the circumstances might be expected to deliver. It went all | 
right but there was a marked absence of applause. Then } 
there followed a much more vigorous presentation from the } 
vice-president of the Longshoremen’s Association. It was } 
real hot stuff, served on the griddle. He tersely pointed } 
out that since the National Union had signed an agreement } 
to abide by arbitration, refusal to submit would mean the 7 
withdrawal of the charter from the coal wheelers’ local— } 
and, he continued, they could hardly expect to go it alone } 
after withdrawal of all support of the international organi- | 
zation. But even then, there was an undertone of mutter- | 
ing, which implied that the case was far from won. The } 
trick was turned at last, however, by a huge Negro who } 
ended a fiery harangue, in which he set forth the grievances 
of the men, by the following peroration: 

“Dis gen’lman cum down hyar fum Wash’nton ter tell |} 
us w’at we gotta do. Ah don’ want ter do dat. But sence © 
he bin a talkin’ Ah bin doin’ a heap er thinkin’, He tell us | 
we gotta lose ter win. P’r’aps dat’s so. Bredren (with a | 
great sweep of his arm) Ah want ter say, dat ef Ah gotta 
lose to win, Ah’m ready ter STOOP TO CONQUER!” } 

With what more inspiring words than these can I close? } 
They portray veritably the finest spirit of all ages and | 
religions. When men in their industrial relations assume © 
this attitude, customarily, quite regardless of the particular jj 
form of government or institutions under which they live, © 
there will no longer be a problem of capital and labor. © 
It will, indeed, be solved out of hand. 


Are You Satisfied by the 
Pallman Car Economist? 


In any Pullman smoker you can get an opinion on 
the outstanding industrial problems of the day. 

But what an opinion! 

If you want a deliberate and accurate interpreta- 
tion of industry — 

Read SURVEY GRAPHIC 

Four months’ trial for $1. If you are a subscriber, 

send the Graphic to a friend for 4 months. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC, 
112 E. 19 St., New York. 
For the enclosed $1, send SURVEY GRAPHIC for 


4 months to 


TEMPUS FUGIT 


these post-war days. As never before we are borne: 
along on the high tide rush of opinions and events. 


Civic and social workers of vision should be taking 
definite leadership in guiding this dynamic force 
toward constructive ends. 


To accomplish this, perspectives must be found, 
values determined and procedure planned. 


Graduate study and field work in such fields as— 
industry, child welfare, community work, penology, 
education, family social work and medical social 
service—have been planned to meet these very needs. 


If you are not equipped with knowledge of the newer 
social methods and objectives, the tide will be too 
strong for you. 


Choose your directions—don’t be swept along. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
107 East 22nd Street 


New York 
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Palm Garden 
, SS. Empress of Scotland 
' Where our guests will spend 
| many delightful hours en 
route to entrancing scenes 
| of Oriental beauty. 


| 


Clark’s Cruises are now booking accommodations for two extraordinary travel parties, including 


sroups of SURVEY readers, either of which you have the opportunity of joining if you make your) 
reservations at once: 


Sailing AROUND THE WORLD from New York on January 23, 1923, on that palatial 
“ship home,” the S.S. Empress of France, (185,000 Gro. tons)—touching the most; 
No. 1 interesting points on the globe!—120 days of prolonged pleasure; the delightful charm 
QO. ft. of Japan, the haunting mystery of India,—the fascination of Cairo—all included in a’ 
marvelously well planned itinerary at rates from $1000.00 per person upwards, for the 

very highest standard of travei throughout. 


Sailing February 3, 1923, to JERUSALEM and environs through the azure waters of 
the alluring Mediterranean on the superb Canadian Pacific liner, the S.S. Empress of 
Scotland, with its sheltered decks, exquisitely appointed lounges, smoking rooms, | 

No. 2. library and ball room—65 days of the most genuinely enjoyable cruising ever arranged; 
embracing the magical enchantment of Egypt and the Nile, and the inspiration of 
Palestine at the remarkable rates of $600.00 per person and upwards, inclusive of 
every comfort on ship and shore. 


TO TRAVEL bie 


the elephants ‘‘a-pilin’ teak’ 
ana 
With a harmonious party is to see the best, learn the most, and expe- picturesque worshippers at 


5 : A is the dazzling, jewelled Shoe- 
rience the ever charming comradeship of cultured companions, under : 


dagong Pagoda at Rangoon 


ideal cruising conditions. ae 

Captivating Scenes 
Bazaars 
Peoples 


| ACCEPT TODAY 


Write for free illustrated book and ship diagram, giving amazing itineraries and all details. Each 


day's delay lessens your opportunity to book at the prices and the location you prefer. Haste ye, 
travelers! 


Address Clark Cruise, care of THE SURVEY, 112 E. 19th St., NEW YORK 


